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Birds and Seasons in My Garden 


ll. APRIL AND MAY 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


“On every bough the birdes heard I sing 
With voice of Angel in hir armonie.”—Spenser. 


HEN spring has actually taken form and separated herself from 
the mists of melting snow, bringing Pandora’s own box of mysteries 
for luggage, even the garden owner who has ceased to expect the 

miraculous to happen suddenly becomes alert, and is continually in the 
attitude known as “‘nose to the wind,” in the lore of the wild. 

Which of the earth tribe that live by root, bulb and seed has survived the 
winter? Who of the winged company have safely passed the perils of flight 
through storms and unfriendly lands? Will the warbler migration be great or 
small? Will the Blackburnians pass the garden by, or stop for a day or week 
in the spruces? What of the summer residents? Nesting-sites there are 
galore in tree, bush, briar-patch, and well-contrived houses that any 
sensible bird possessing a shred of imagination can easily mistake for post or 
tree holes. 

Shed-beams are here for the Phoebes, snuggeries for House Wrens, a heap 
of cedar brush down in the farm land if the Carolina Wren is home-hunting, 
piazza roof nooks for the unfortunate Robins who have had bad luck in choos- 
ing a long branch site with too great leverage, so that the heavy nest with 
the added weight of young frequently topples to the ground. 

A group of spruces on a knoll above the pool for two years harbored a 
nest of Green Herons. They joyfully ate the gold-fish that we kept in the 
pool as an antidote to mosquitos; yet we shall be glad to see them back, for 
they bring a welcome tropic touch to the formality of things. Everything is 
ready; who will come? 

From April until the last Blackpoll has moved on, I feel not unlike the 
owner of some modest hillside resort, who, after painting his front stoop, swing- 
ing hammocks in the orchard, and staking out a new set of croquet, puts a 
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sign at the cross-roads, “Lodgings, with a Home Table,” and then retires 
somewhat anxiously behind the living-room blinds, to await results, dreading 
lest the appearance of eagerness should frighten new-comers, and relying 
upon his past reputation alone to secure the return of old tenants. 

Yet we may do what we please to allure. The way of the bird is the way 
of the wind, outside of certain supposedly set rules of highways of migration. 
The novice or theorist (who has the same quality) is apt to think that an 
April and May of fine weather promises best for a spectacular spring migra- 
tion. As far as my garden is concerned, its record proves the contrary. An 
interspersal of storms of rain, with high winds, through periods of sudden 
sunny warmth have brought about some of the most wonderful “Warbler 
Days” that I have ever known. 

By the first of April, it is safe to say, even in southern New England, 
that spring is here. March will always be the football among months, 
tossed and touseled between winter and spring until its identity is wholly 
mergeable. 

When is it really spring? I once asked a seasoned farmer of the hill country, 
whose ear, more than is usual, was open to the sounds and signs of other 
things than the clink of coin. “Well,” he began, hesitatingly, ‘you can’t 
safely reckon by the Bluebirds and Robins, ’cause they may be left-overs, nor 
Pheebes, because I’ve seen ’em come and get froze out again, just like March 
plowing. But when the peepers holler steady and unquenchable—that’s 
spring, and a pretty close call on April the first.” 

Here in my garden and the outlying marches (to use the good old English 
term) ,—for it is impossible to set a fence boundary to the songs that float in 
at the windows at dawn, or to fix an arbitrary limit to one’s property- 
rights in music,—there is a really thrilling, morning chorus of a soft first-of- 
April dawn. Redwing, Robin, Song Sparrow, Bluebird, insistent Phcebe, 
Meadowlark, Field Sparrow, the roll call of Flicker, with the spring notes 
of the Crows, give warning that time for waging war against their annual 
intrusion is at hand. 

One of the greatest garden excitements at this time is a double war that 
is carried on between sundry Flickers and two pairs of magnificently- 
tailed gray squirrels, for possession of the Flickers’ tree-holes in a group of 
old Sassafras trees,—theirs by hereditary right of years, even if the squirrels 
do argue the law of possession. The squirrels have used the holes as store- 
houses, during the winter, for the nubs of chicken corn that we serve 
them for rations, since—the chestnut crop now being a thing of the past— 
they are threatened with a starvation that means total extinction. Comfort- 
ably bedded in leaves and cedar bark these squirrels live in the houses pro- 
vided for them, but persist in filling every possible bird-hole with their 
plunder. 

On general principles, I hesitate to interfere in any tree feuds other than 
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ejecting Crows and English Sparrows; nevertheless, the squirrels must see by 
this time that the Flickers have my sympathy and aid in clearing the sassafras 
holes from which, by the end of May, they will look out upon the first field- 
daisies that bloom hereabout, and find delectable food in the ant-hills that 
underlie the old meadow grass of the slope. The squirrels will chatter at them 
from their box in the nearby chestnut, but neutrality will be declared, even 
if it is of the usual armed variety common in greater affairs. 

The second party of belligerents is drawn from the tribe of Crows, that 
spend: their winter days in clamming on the beach. Every spring they insist 
upon nesting in one or more of the spruces, and cause us endless trouble and 
climbing to dislodge them. On their house-hunting search, which began in 
early March, they encountered the Black-crowned Night Herons that have 
made a winter rookery in the best and thickest group of spruces. Immediately 
the Crows declared war, not openly, but by sneaking through the trees, slip- 
ping from branch to branch in the same manner as when hunting for squab 
Robins later in the season. 

At first the great, awkward Herons, when startled, would utter a dis- 
tressed “quok!’’ flop to another branch, and finally leave the tree altogether. 
Now, however, they are gaining assurance, and, though they sway to and 
fro deliriously,—their feet lacking the sure grip of small perching birds,— 
they hold their places, and open their long beaks and gape, rather than snap, 
in the face of their tormentors in a most ludicrous way. A moving-picture 
exhibition of a few of the scenes that I have watched within a couple of hundred 
feet of the house would, I am sure, create a sensation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Crows vanish at the sight of a camera and the shade of the spruces 
is very deep, so all that I have been able to prison with a few random snaps 
has been a chance Heron of the party of eight. But I’ve a feeling that it is to 
be a case of Heron “‘rampant,”’ to use a heraldry term, and that we shall have 
young Herons in the spruces in May, instead of material for an April Squab 
Crow Pie,—which a Russian-Pole, who is especially adroit in helping dislodge 
Crow nests, assures me is “Fine, sure fine! If you let they get not too much 
feathers.” 

One of the most thrilling sights of early spring is the mating flight of the 
Red-shouldered Hawks. Coming down from a stretch of oak woods, they 
will sail to and fro a half day at a time, going to the extreme edge of the 
open meadows below and returning against the wind. At times their calling 
is so frequent as to be almost rhythmic, and then will follow long periods of 
silence. 

The Crows have a sort of courting flight also, but it wholly lacks the majesty 
of the Hawks’ aerial courting. With the Crows it seems to bea serio-comic drama 
in two acts, in the first of which several birds dash about in the air in gradually 
widening circles, all calling together. When this has gone on for an indefinite 
time, one of the Crows, presumably a female, takes a lookout position on the 
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top of a tree, and remains motionless except to occasionally raise her head 
and give a sort of quavering croak suggestive of nausea, while the others dash 
about her in small circles, evidently in an angry or possibly competitive mood, 
until, without any apparent reason, they flock closely and disappear. 

According to season and circumstances, dates of arrival in my diary vary 
sometimes by ten days or two weeks, and so I have come to associate certain 
parts of the months with groups of birds, rather than separate days with 
individuals. 

With me, the middle of April means the final move of the Fox Sparrows 
that have been coming and going for several weeks, usually feeding in a weed 
field next door; but they frequently come to a little copse between the garden 
and pool where the dead leaves are allowed to lie and turn to mold. Here 
they scratch about with almost chicken-like vigor, and from the taller bushes 
I am almost sure to hear at least one of this Sparrow’s wonderful evensongs. 

A few years ago, the coming of the Barn Swallows was the next event, 
then a rearrangement of the buildings made them strangers. This year, I 
have had new openings made in one of the lofts, and I am expecting the Swal- 
lows to discover the fact as quickly as the Screech Owl found the box on the 
pine tree top. 

It is an endless surprise to me—this alertness and constant watchfulness on 
the part of birds for suitable nesting-sites. Last spring, when we had harbored 
no Chimney Swift about the place for years, owing to hooded chimney-tops, 
a revolving drum was blown off by the wind, and a pair of Swifts discovered 
the fact even before we house people realized the loss. 

The Black-throated Green Warbler is one of the most abundant and least 
shy of the early comers of this interesting, yet puzzling family, if the hardy 
Myrtle Warbler of the four yellow spots be excepted. The Black-throat be- 
takes itself to the most plumy hemlock spruces, where it flits about incessantly, 
now showing the white tail feathers and then its dark throat and yellow 
face, while giving its unmistakable song by fits and starts. 

The Myrtle Warbler, at least when it visits my garden, keeps close to the 
ground, searching along the lee of the grass borders for the smallest speck of 
animal life, and follows the overflow of the cobbled gutter, investigating the 
rustic seats, summer-house and porch steps with the greatest care. In fact, 
I find these two Warblers, together with their more tardy kin, the Yellow 
Warbler (Dendroica estiva), and the Black and White Warbler, among our 
friendly birds, in spite of the fact that they are theoretically counted shy. 

Gradually, as April reaches toward May and there is only a week’s space 
between them, I expect at any moment the arrival of the first three of the 
sextet of great soloists that have come to be a part of the very garden itself, 
and as much to be counted upon as the succession of border flowers. The 
first three are the Brown Thrasher, Wood Thrush and Catbird; the second, 
the Rosebreasted Grosbeak, the Orchard and Baltimore Orioles. 
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It seems to me, also, that I always discover the first comer of each species 
in almost the same place each year. The Thrasher is either seen scratching 
about the footpath, leading to some dense shrubbery immediately back of 
the house, or else, selecting a spot where the early morning sun strikes full 
upon the bushes, this gallant yet coy minstrel spreads himself flat in the 
warmth, like a bit of clothing spread to dry upon a hedge. His first sign of 


A GROUP OF SPRUCES ON A KNOLL ABOVE THE POOL 
HARBORED A NEST OF GREEN HEBRONS 


life is to comb out a dew-moist wing with an adroit action of beak and claw, 
after the manner of a Mockingbird. Later on, he will take to the tall ash 
opposite and sing, climbing upward as he increases in fervor until, when he 
reaches the very top, with head thrown back and swelling throat, his ecstasy 
floats into the sky itself. Often elusive as the Thrasher is, his favorite nesting- 
haunt is within thirty feet of the back porch, where I have left unpruned for 
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years a mass of the bridal wreath spirea, so that its upright shoots from creep- 
ing rootstocks have formed a stockade about the original bushes, making a 
cat-, dog-, and bird student-proof retreat which my Thrashers recognize. It is 
what Mr. Ellwanger calls the Hungarian Czardas of the Catbird that announ- 
ces his arrival. It mingles with my dreams before I am really awake, and 
comes from the dapper, black-capped fellow who is in one of three places;— 
either on the pointed top of a clothes-pole, the wire clothes-line, or in the tall 
syringa bushes that are just breaking into leaf. His syringas, I should say, 
for to his family and ancestors they have belonged three-score of years, 
and we are always very careful, when we gather the flowers, not to bend or 
shake the boughs. 

The Wood Thrush, though quite at home within garden bounds, begins 
his annual intimacy with a gentle reserve. The first song will, perhaps, come 
from the great white oak that overhangs the pool, and the singer remain 
there for several days before coming to the lawn. There another joins him, 
and yet another, until, last season, we had a Wood Thrush quartet that lasted 
until late July, entrancing us all, and bringing many guests to listen and 
be thrilled. 

It is hard indeed for a female gardener, who not only tries to cherish the 
things rooted in the ground, but also the birds nesting in the branches, to keep 
sane and sound in the month of May. I’ve heard people wish that May 
could be two months long, and March be blotted out, to supply the needed 
days, but, for one, I doubt if I could stand the strain and rush of it. Yet, 
perhaps, if the time were not so brief the tension would be less, for, as it is, 
one is inclined to try to keep one’s eyes literally pried open lest some winged 
rarity should have passed unseen. 

About the second week in May comes my time of keenest suspense. Will 
the migrant Warbler horde visit me, or “pass by on the other side” of the 
river woods?—a belt that seems to have at times a local effect upon the 
migration. 

There comes a dark morning, the clouds do not disperse, and by noon a 
steady rain falls, toward evening the wind rises, and we draw the curtains 
close, put extra logs upori the hearth-fire and, picking up books or work, draw 
toward the lamps with the comfortable calm of autumn evenings. Mean- 
while, the lighthouse at the bar end, two miles away, gives the warning news 
of fog, as well. The next day the rain continues, and only the vigorous Robins 
are much in evidence, keeping up their endless tug-of-war with the earth- 
worms on the lawn. The second night the wind drops, the rain lessens, 
and once in a time a break of light shows that the moon is wrestling with the 
clouds. The air is full of mysterious sounds,—a Heron quoks, a single Whip- 
poorwill cries—a bird that is a stranger here, east of the river and hill woods; 
a keen ear can hear numerous small birds shifting uneasily in the dripping 
trees. 
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Next morning, a ray of pale sunshine crosses the room, presently another 
joins it by way of an open window until, by seven o'clock, the full light of a 
perfect spring day pulls you from sleepy-land. 

“Look out! oh, look quick, they’ve come!” you cry in an awe-struck voice, 
as if all outdoors might suddenly take alarm. And then, finding that you 
are alone in the room, you tiptoe to the bay window and raise the widest 
sash. Yes, the skyful of Warblers has descended, and everywhere you see 
glints of color, as eager for the warming touch of the sun as you are for the 
sight of them. One pin is enough to hold up your hair, and collarless necks 
are the fashion at present. “Down and out,” at this moment, are not terms 
of failure, but of success. 

In rgro the darlings passed me by; but in 1909 this record of Warblers is 
in my book, all seen within garden bounds two days after a storm: 

Blackburnian, Parula, Chestnut-sided, Myrtle, Redstart, Yellow, Bay- 
breasted, Black-throated Green, Maryland Yellow-throat, Chat, Worm- 
eating Warbler, Canadian, Blue-winged, Black-throated Blue, and the 
Blackpoll. 

The Blackpoll, with all his motley stripes and streaks and leisurely ways, is, 
after all, the most ominous bird of his tribe; for with his departure the season 
of migration, as far as the garden is concerned, is over, and we take breath 
and settle down for the nesting. This announcement would doubtless seem 
rather belated to a couple of Robins, who are already toiling to fill four gaping 
mouths in the most up-to-date Robin home the place offers,—a bracketed 
shelf under the back porch, where a fine view and cat-protection are guar- 
anteed, as well as first pick of earth-worms while cherries are forming on trees 
that are in plain sight. 


A Device for Looking into Birds’ Nests 


By WILLIAM BREWSTER 


OME twelve or fifteen years ago it occurred to me that there might be 
an easier way of looking into arboreal birds’ nests than that which 
necessitates climbing the trees—a practice congenial enough in the 

days of one’s youth but likely te seem irksome when one has passed middle 
life. After a little experimenting, I found that the contents of most nests situ- 
ated not more than fifteen or eighteen feet above the ground could be examined 
very satisfactorily by the aid of a looking-glass attached to a pole. The glass 
which I am now using, and which I consider best adapted for the purpose, is 
rectangular, and about six inches in length by five inches in breadth. It is set 
in a light metal (tin) frame, connected by a hinged joint with a hollow brass 
ferule that slips on and off the end of the pole. The hinge enables one to set the 
glass at any required angle by pressing it against twigs or branches after it is 
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over the nest. Its proper adjustment 
is not difficult, provided the hinge is 
neither too tight nor too loose. When 
the glass has been placed as it should 
be, it shows -he eggs or young in the 
nest with surprising distinctness, even 
in poor lights. If it be desirable to 
examine them closely, an opera glass 
may be used in one hand while the 
other guides and supports the pole. 
Whenever I take the looking-glass 
with me on distant excursions, I 
carry it detached, in a leather case, 
improvising a pole, when needed, by 
cutting a straight young pine or 
spruce; but for regular, daily use about 


REFLECTION OF A NEST AND EGGS 


IN THE MIRROR 


THE MIRROR SHOWING MANNER 
OF ATTACHMENT TO THE POLE 
home grounds, a bamboo fish- 
ing-rod fifteen or sixteen feet in 
length, with a wooden plug that 
exactly fits the ferule inserted in 
the terminal joint, is by far the 
best thing I have thus far tried. 

The simple little arrange- 
ment above described (and illus- 
trated by the accompanying 
photograph) has excited so much 
interest among those to whom 
it has been shown that I have 
thought it worth calling to the 
attention of the readers of Brrp- 
Lore. Perhaps it could be im- 
proved upon, but at least it has 
served my purpose well. 


An April Snowstorm 


[The following observations, made in April, 1910, were received too late for 
insertion in the succeeding issue of Brrp-Lore, and were therefore held until they 
could be published at a seasonable date.—Ep.] 


My Dear Mr. Chapman: Here, in Waukesha county, Wisconsin, on April 
23, 1910, we are experiencing a snow of many inches depth, which is already 
proving a terrible catastrophe to animal life of all kinds, and as yet there is 
no sign of abatement. Yesterday we were picking lilacs and counting the 
eggs in the nests of three Robins, now leaves and blossoms are frozen crisp 
while one may judge of the state of the season when I say that Woodchucks 
and Gophers (13-striped spermophiles) have been out in abundance for more 
than two weeks, and Tree Swallows, Chipping Sparrows, Kingfishers and other 
spring birds were noted several days ago. 

As the hours roll on without the birds obtaining any sustenance, they are 
becoming weaker and less able to resist the cold. A friend of mine caught a 
Chipping Sparrow in his hand. A Robin has taken refuge in the front room 
of one of the buildings, and a gray squirrel was captured in another building. 

It is pitiful to see, as I saw this afternoon, a band of six Swallows drifting 
before the gale in search of insects. 

Nashotah Lake, where these observations are made, is about a mile in 
length and less than half that in average breadth. It is situated together 
with many other lakes, in Waukesha county, in the southern part of the 
state. The lake is, for the most part, surrounded by open forest and pasture 
land, a large part of the estate of ““Nashotah Mission,”’ within which three- 
quarters of the lake is situated, being left in natural park conditions of hill, 
swale, swamp and marsh,—grass, grove, wood and swamp growth. 

On the morning of April 24, we sallied forth shortly after sunrise, 
to find a leaden sky and presently more snow, which stopped before noon, 
however. We noticed that, unlike the actions of the birds during the driving 
blizzard, they were now much more timid and active in every way, and vocif- 
erous with their various songs and calls,—so that, as a companion remarked, 
it sounded like the chorus which greets one when opening the door of an 
aviary in a zodlogical garden. 

Moved with pity, we hung bones and suet about in the trees, but a later 
reconnoiter of the lake in a canoe showed that this was unnecessary. The 
waters of the lake, warmed by the preceding month of spring, were producing 
multitudes of a large, mosquito-like insect, which everywhere were bursting 
from their pupa cases and, benumbed by the cold air, were fluttering and 
struggling with the strong waves on the surface of the water. Not only did 
they produce provender for the large flock of various species of Swallows 
which ‘dipped’ them from off the lake’s surface, and for the Phoebes, which 
made sallies in Kingfisher fashion, but also for the feathered refugees which 
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lined the banks on the grass and sand, which the waves licked clean of snow, 
and upon which they deposited tens of thousands of this God-given manna. 
That birds not so fortunate as to find the secret of the lakes perished miserably 
is evident from the fact that I know of two Robins and a Chipping Sparrow 
which succumbed in this favorable locality; of a Blue Jay, two Robins, two 
Chipping Sparrows, a Cowbird and a Savannah Sparrow, which sought and 


MIGRATING SWALLOWS AFTER A SNOWSTORM 


found an asylum inside dwellings, and of three Robins’ nests, each with two 
eggs, the owners of but one of which are now brooding over their eggs. The 
other nests contained each three eggs, which burst open with freezing. The 
majority of the Robins have given over housekeeping and are congregating in 
large flocks,—a remarkable change of habit at twenty-four hours’ notice! 

About the lake, the following birds are the most abundant: Red-winged 
Blackbird, Rusty Blackbird, Robin, Savannah Sparrow, Tree Swallow. The 
following are very common: Bronzed Grackle, Song Sparrow, White-throated 
Sparrow, Tree Sparrow, Hermit Thrush, Barn Swallow, Junco, Phoebe, Blue 
Jay, Fox Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, 
Crow and Sapsucker. 

Strange to say, we saw but few Bluebirds (common during the past months), 
Cowbirds, Flickers, Chewinks, Chickadees, Vesper Sparrows, Downy or Hairy 
Woodpeckers, and Nuthatches; and but one each of the Cliff Swallow, 
Broad-winged Hawk, and Horned Grebe. 

For more than twenty feet, a sheet of ice extended from the shallow margin 
of the lake; whilst at the center Barn Swallows were catching insects on the 
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wing. We counted more than a dozen of them, sitting with perhaps a hundred 
Tree Swallows on a certain leafless tree, whilst three more sat upon grasses 
extending above the deep snow. To hear them chattering, their spring song, 
happy and well-fed, perched some six inches above a foot of new-fallen snow, 
was indeed an unusual experience. 

The snow is melting and windswept areas, where the snow was thin, are 
already becoming bare. But it has been a severe trial. I watched one dis- 
consolate Robin eating snow and a frozen grass blade.—Very Sincerely, Wm. D. 
Carpenier, Nashotah, Wisconsin, April 24, 1910. 


Boxes for Birds That Provide No Nesting Material 


By FRANK C, PELLETT, Atlantic, lowa 
With photographs by the author 


HE tree surgeon is abroad in the land. In the country, his presence 
has made no material difference as yet. In regions round about the 
cities, his work has been very effective; so effective in fact, that, while 

saving the trees, he has alarmed the bird lovers, who fear that his work will 
destroy the natural nesting-sites of Woodpeckers, and birds of similar habits. 
The most casual observer is familiar with the fact that these birds carve for 
themselves homes in decaying trunks, or 
limbs of trees. The removal of such 
wood, and the filling of cavities with 
cement, has the effect of depriving them 
of suitable sites for nesting-places. The 
woodpeckers carry in no material for 
nests, but simply leave some of the fine 
chips at the bottom of the cavity, on 
which to lay their eggs. The Sparrow 
Hawk, while not making a hole for 
himself, occupies the same kind of 
home, and usually is satisfied with one 
that has been abandoned by a Wood- 
pecker. 

For several years, the problem of 
attracting such birds to artificial houses 
has interested me. Naturalists of pro- 
minence have said that such a thing. was 
unknown, and probably impossible. In- 
stances of Flickers or Red-headed Wood- 
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similar places are often reported. HAWKS. 
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On one occasion, I put up an old, weather-beaten rabbit-trap on a pole, 
leaving the hole through which the trigger had worked, for an entrance. 
This box was soon occupied by Bluebirds. ‘They were not long left in peace, 
however. The box also attracted the attention of a pair of Red-headed Wood- 
peckers. The entrance was too small to allow them to enter, but they soon 
enlarged it, and threw out the materials the Bluebirds had carried in. They 
were, seemingly, delighted with the location, and worked for days in trying to 
fit it for occupancy. They worked and hammered away until I decided that 
they were located permanently, before they gave up the attempt. This set 
me to thinking. It was very apparent that the trouble was not in the shape 
of the box, or the location. An editorial in one of the ornithological journals, 


NEST-BOX OF THE SPARROW HAWK 


not long since, expressed the idea that it would be necessary to devise expen- 
sive machinery for boring out hollows in solid wood, in imitation of the natural 
home, in order to attract Woodpeckers. The birds above mentioned seemed to 
be perfectly at home in the box, except for the fact that the bottom was too 
flat, and would allow the eggs to roll about. It then occurred to me that all 
that is necessary to attract these birds to artificial houses is boxes made of 
weather-beaten boards, shaped like their natural homes, and with chips in 
the bottom. With this idea in mind, I at once went to work and made some 
boxes on this plan. The first was placed about twenty feet from the ground, 
and nailed to the side of an elm tree, which had a broken top. Early in the 
spring of 1910 it was occupied by a pair of Flickers. They had been in pos- 
session about two weeks, when they were driven out by a pair of Sparrow 
Hawks. The Hawks still occupy the box, which is shown in the picture. A 
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second box was placed in a similar position, not far away. The Flickers then 
took possession of that, but were dislodged by fox-squirrels before they had 
fairly settled in their new position. 

In the meantime, the Bluebirds were again nesting in the old rabbit-trap 
on the pole. To insure their not being disturbed, I put a piece of tin over the 
entrance, with a hole just large enough for Bluebird convenience. As soon 
as they seemed to be well settled at housekeeping, I removed the box to another 
location nearby. The Bluebirds did not seem to mind the house-moving in 
the least, and, as soon as I felt sure that they were suited with the new order 
of things, I placed another box, fitted especially for Woodpeckers, on top of 
the pole and awaited results. The Flickers, which had been dispossessed from 
two other boxes, now took possession 
of this one. I did not attempt to ne 
look into the box for some time, fear- 
ing that they might be frightened 
away. I felt confident, however, that 
they meant to stay, for the returning 
Red-heads tried very hard to get 
possession of the box, but were driven 
away. The Red-heads were not 
easily discouraged, and seemed to 
feel that they had a prior right to 
the location, from having discovered 
it the year before. As the Flickers 
held possession, the Red-heads con- 
tented themselves with a home in the 
top of a basswood tree near-by. 

On May 24, feeling secure in the 
thought that incubation must now 
be in progress, I secured a long ladder 
and investigated. In the box were seven eggs, which have since hatched. 

The photograph of the young Sparrow-Hawks shows the interior of the 
box, with a portion of the back board taken away. 

Now, as to my method of making boxes to attract birds that supply no 
nesting materials. In the first place, use only weatherbeaten boards. While 
birds like the Martin do not object to the paint, I feel sure that some time 
will elapse before Woodpeckers can be induced to occupy painted houses. 
The boxes I have made are of six- and eight-inch lumber, the shape being well 
shown in the pictures. Those made of four six-inch boards seem to be large 
enough for any of the Woodpeckers. The eight-inch boxes are better for 
Sparrow Hawks and Screech Owls. The boxes are about two and a half feet 
long, with six to twelve inches of cork chips in the bottom. Sawdust would 
likely do as well, but the cork in which grapes are packed can be bought at 
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any fruit store, and serves the purpose admirably. The entrance hole may be 
made to suit the bird likely to occupy it. The first one, which is now (June 18, 
1910) occupied by Sparrow Hawks, was made with an entrance hole three 
inches across, in the hope that it would be occupied as a winter home for 
Screech Owls. The other one, now occupied by Flickers, has an entrance two 
inches in diameter. There should be at least a foot of space below the entrance- 
hole, as these birds all like deep nesting-places. My boxes are placed eighteen 
or twenty feet above ground, as Woodpeckers, and Sparrow Hawks as well, 
like lofty sites. The box should be nailed to the top of a pole, or to the side of 
a tree, near the top, to make the situation seem as much like a natural one as 
possible. I should not expect such a box nailed halfway up the trunk of a 
tall tree to attract these birds, as it is not a natural situation. While old 
boards should be used, care should be taken that there are no cracks, as the 
birds seem to avoid a box that is not tight. 

After several years of experiment, I feel sure that I have solved the prob- 
lem of attracting Woodpeckers and Sparrow Hawks to artificial nesting- 
sites. While, no doubt, improvements will be suggested, I believe that these 
birds can be attracted to such boxes as those described, if placed in suitable 
situations, as easily as Bluebirds, Wrens, or Martins, to made-to-order houses. 
After all, the cork in the bottom of the cavity is the important thing to be 
considered, and it is now in order to determine whether they will not occupy 
almost any kind of box with a suitable bottom. 


An Artificial Swallow’s Nest 


“Since town Swallows are diminishing in 
number in Denmark, the society Svalen has 
tried to attract them by artificial nests, which 
are made from a model invented and constructed 
by Mr. F. W. Falck, veterinary surgeon of 
Kjeflinge (Sweden). These nests are made of 
cement and are much frequented by Swallows. 
The nest should be placed towards the east. 
Swallows prefer this position. The nest must be 
fixed close up under the eaves or in another prominent part of the house, so that 
no space is left between it and the nest. The nests should be placed some dis- 
tance apart from each other. They can be fixed with nails. The Swallows 
themselves make the entrance hole. 

“If one wants to attract the Swallows, it is a good plan to leave some clay in 
the yard and keep it moist with water. It is well worth while to bring back 
these feathered neighbors, not alone for the pleasure of companionship, but for 
the sake of the flies, mosquitos and other annoying insects which they will 
destroy.’’—Svalen. 
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The Migration of North American Sparrows 
NINTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis Acassiz Furrtes 
(See frontispiece) 


DICKCISSEL 


One of the strangest, and, thus far, unexplained facts in ornithology is the 
almost complete disappearance of the Dickcissel from those parts of the 
United States east of the Allegheny Mountains, where, previous to 1860, 
it had been a common summer resident. Wintering in Panama and northern 
South America, it passes through Central America and across the Gulf of 
Mexico to its present summer home in the Mississippi Valley, where it breeds 
from southern Mississippi and southern Texas, north to southern Ontario 
and North Dakota. It is one of the latest and, therefore, one of the most 
rapid of migrants, reaching central Iowa on the average, thirteen days after 
it appears at the mouth of the Mississippi,—an average speed of nearly a 
hundred miles a day. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


Number ; | 
of years’ | 


Earliest date of 


Average date of t 
spring arrival 


record spring arrival 


March 25, 1887 
April.30, 1889 
April 22, 1881 
April 6, 1894 
April 17, 1888 
April 19, 1889 
April 22, 1894 
April 26, 1899 


Swan Island, Honduras...... 
Key West, Fla....... 
Northern Florida 

New Orleans, La. (near) 

St. Louis, Mo 

Se. ae 

Odin, Ill 


April 25 
April 21 
April 24 
April 25 
April 28 
April 30 


Indianola, Iowa 
Fairfield, Ia 
Des Moines, Ia. (near) 


So a eek fab war 
EN oh acs sic.ca oa et Rapa 


Siou - City, Ia 
Bloomington, Ind......... 
Brookville, Ind 

Columbus, O 

Sue, O......... 


TI 2 055 S000 «igs ore 


Hidalgo, Tex.......... 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
San Antonio, Tex 


I ns So. oe Sestak cis teas 
Ottawa, Kan. (near.)......... 
Manhattan, Kan. ........... 
as wn niga o's 


Dunbar, Neb 


Ons OVUM DOW DOW OF WV 


8 es yee 


Harrison, S. D. (near 
Heron Lake, Minn 
Meridian, Wis 


Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. . 


April 30 
M 


Co CoCo Den mh HH 


April 26, 1900 
April 25, 1885 
April 24, 1886 
May 1, 1892 
May 2, 1905 
April 23, 1886 
April 19, 1887 
May 2, 1889 
May 6, 1896 
May 3, 1895 
March 27, 1877 
April 11, 1903 
April 13, 1904 
April 15, 1884 
April 26, 1903 
April 22, 1882 
April 23, 1891 
April 24, 1904 
May 5, 1901 
May 11, 1910 
May 14, 1886 
May 109, 1897 
June 14, 1897 
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The latest dates south of the United States are: Suapure, Venezuela, April 9, 
San José, Costa Rica, April 20; La Palma, Costa Rica, May 1, 1882; Half 
Moon Bay, British Honduras, May 10, 1862; Tampico, Vera Cruz, May 23, 1888. 


FALL MIGRATION 


The earliest fall migrants reached Ocuilapa, Chiapas, August 22, 1895, 
and by September 27, 1899, had appeared near the southern limit of the winter 
range, at Buritaca, Colombia. 


Average date of Latest date of the 


the last one seen | last one seen 


Number 
PLACE of years’ 
record 


| 

Harrison, S. D September 4, 1891 
Onaga, Kan.. September September 21, 1906 
Lincoln, Neb September 1899 
Caddo, Okla. September 1883 
Runge, Tex. September 1905 
Tucson, Ariz. September 1884 
Chicago, Ill. September September 1906 
Wauseon, O. September September 1897 
Bicknell, Ind.. ‘ September 17 | September 1907 
Indianola, Ia. September 13 | September 1900 
Winthrop, Mass. August 16, 1905 

North Truro, Mass. September 30, 1889 
Westbrook, Me.... October 10, 1888 

Miller Place, N. Y October 10, 1888 


LARK SPARROW 


The Lark Sparrow is a bird of the middle and western United States, 
breeding from the southern Mississippi Valley, and northwestern Mexico, 
north to southern Ontario and southern British Colombia. It winters almost 
entirely south of the United States. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


-_ — 


Number 
PLACE of years’ 
record 


Average date of Earliest date of 
spring arrival spring arrival 


March 14 March 1, 1904 
March 15 March 10, 1895 
March 26 March 23, 1886 
April 19 April 15, 1891 
April 15 April 12, 1887 
April 17 April 10, 1906 
April 15 April 12, 1886 
April 29 April 28, 1908 
April 21 April 12, 1903 
April 24 April 20, 1887 
April 28 April 23, 1887 
April 28 April 24, 1904 
April 26 April 12, 1886 
May 2 April 26, 1908 


Kerrville, Tex. 
Fredericksburg, Tex. 
Gainesville, Tex. 
Eubank, Ky.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Monteer, Mo. 
Carlinville, Ill.. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Terre Hauté, Ind. 
Brookville; Ind. 
Waterloo, Ind. 
Wauseon, O. 
Oberlin, O. 
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PLACE 


Waverly, W. Va... 
Plymouth, Mich..... 
Petersburg, Mich 


Southwestern Ontario... 


Manhattan, Kan.... 
Onaga, Kan..... 
Hillsboro, Ia.. . 
Keokuk, Ia.... 
Grinnell, Ia... . 
Iowa City, Ia.. 
Sabula, Ia 

Sioux City, Ia.... 
Storm Lake, Ia.... 
La Crosse, Wis..... 
Lanesboro, Minn 


Minneapolis, Minn....... 
Southeastern Nebraska... 


Northern Nebraska. . 
Grand Forks, N. D... 
Aweme, Manitoba 
Southern Colorado.... 
Boulder, Colo. (near).. 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 
Terry, Mont 

Great Falls, Mont... 
Berkeley, Cal.... 
Chelan, Wash..... 
Chilliwack, B. C.. 
Okanagan, B. C. 


PLACE 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


April 27 
April 30 
May 1 
May 4 


Aer ALS OL OH 


4 
0 OMmwusIs 


wn 


“I Ww 


March 15 


FALL MIGRATION 


| fe pene Average date of 


e last one seen 
record the las 


Minneapolis, Minn... 
Palmer, Mich 
Plymouth, Mich.. 
Wauseon, O... 
Grinnell, Ia.... 
Onaga, Kans.... 
Yuma, Colo..... 
Berkeley, Cal.... 

Mt. Carmel, Il... 
Bonham, Tex..... 


| September 16 
| September 14 
| September 25 
| August 31 
September 23 


| 
| 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 16, 1906 
April 22, 1896 
April 26, 1897 
April 25, 1897 
April 1, 1882 
April 2, 1895 
April 5, 1898 
April to, 1892 
April 10, 1888 
April 16, 1884 
April 17, 1898 
April 19, 1908 
April 28, 1889 
April 25, 1906 
April 21, 1891 
April 21, 1907 
April 19, 1900 
April 28, 1894 
May 4, 1903 
May 14, 1905 
April 24, 1894 
April 27, 1892 
May 7, 1889 
April 27, 1900 
May 8, 1889 
March 11, 1887 
March 10, 1896 
May 21, 1889 
May 20, 1907 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


September 18, 1906 
September 30, 1894 
September 20, 1891 
October 5, 1897 


| October 16, 1886 


September 9, 1893 
October 1, 1906 
October 4, 1887 
October 17, 1885 


October 22 


While the Lark Sparrow is regularly a western bird, not ranging east of 
the Mississippi Valley, it seems to be gradually working its way eastward, 
as the original forest has been cleared off, and it has been taken quite a num- 
ber of times east of the Alleghanies. There are a few spring records: Pulaski, 
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Va., April 28, 1895; Framingham, Mass., April 29, 1883; and a great number of 
fall occurrences: Raleigh, N. C., August 19, 1889 and October 25, 1893; 
Cranberry, N. C., August 9, 1886; Cape Charles, Va., August 24, 1895; Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 25-27, 1877, and August 8, 1886. Schraalenburg, N. J., 
November 26, 1885; Sayville, L. I., August 20, 1879; Miller Place, L. I., 
November 27, 1899; Shelter Island, L. I., July 28, 1902; Newtonville, Mass., 
November 25, 1877; Magnolia, Mass., August 27, 1879; Barranco Hondo, 
Guatemala, October 22, 1873. 


VESPER SPARROW 


The Vesper Sparrow and its several forms range from the Athantic to the 
Pacific, wintering from the Gulf States, Texas and California to southern 
Mexico, and breeding from Virginia, Texas and northern California to southern 


Canada. 
SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of Earliest date of 
spring arrival spring arrival 


March 25 Rare, winter 
March 23 March 17, 1889 
March 24 March 15, 1903 
March 29 March 24, 1905 
March 30 March 22, 1907 
April 6 —— 27, 1898 
April 4 April 1, 1909 
April 7 arch 31, 1893 
March 28 March 23, 1903 
April March 22, 1897 
April March 22, 1893 
April March 27, 1898 
April March 17, 1898 
April 1 April 1, 1892 
April March 14, 1902 
April March 20, 1889 
March 31, 1888 
March 28, 1004 
April 1890 
April 1886 
April 1909 
April 1892 
April 1897 
April 1897 
1910 
1905 
1909 
, 1889 
1910 


Washington, D. C. 
French Creek, W. Va. 
Waverly, W. Va. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (near) 
Renovo, Pa. 
Englewood, N. J. 
New Providence, N. J 
Ithaca, N. Y.. 

Alfred, N. Y. 
Flatbush, N. Y. 
Branchport, N. Y. 
Center Lisle, N. Y. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Jewett City, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Randolph, Vt.. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Phillips, Me. 
Portland, Me... 
Montreal, Canada 

St. John, N. B. 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Chatham, N. B.. 1904 
Quebec, Canada ay April 21 | Apri 1896 
Godbout, Quebec. . Apri 1885 
North River, Prince Edward Island... April 26 i 1889 
Red Boiling Springs, Tenn.......... 2 arch 7 | March 3, 1906 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
Eubank, Ky.. 
Brookville, Ind.. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Waterloo, Ind... 
Wauseon, O... 
Oberlin, O 
Youngstown, O.. 
Plymouth, Mich.. 
Petersburg, Mich.. 
Dunnville, Ont.. 
London, Ont 
Plover Mills, Ont.. 
Strathroy, Ont 
Ottawa, Ont.. 


Kearney, Ont. (near), : 


Davenport, Ia.. 
Grinnell, Ia..... 
Chicago, Ill 

Madison, Wis... . 

La Crosse, Wis..... 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
White Earth, Minn.. 
Southeastern Kansas. 


Manhattan, Kan....... 
Southeastern Nebraska. . 
Grand Forks, N. D. (near)........... 


Aweme, Manitoba. . 


Indian Head, Sask. (near) 
Edmonton, Alberta (near) . 


Southern Arizona 
Southern Colorado... 
Boulder, Colo..... 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 
Terry, Mont 

Great Falls, Mont 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 
Portland, Ore. (near). . 
Tacoma, 

Okanagan, B. C 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Nu m nber 
of years’ 
record 


oconmoruono~ 


— 
So 
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Average date of 
spring arrival 


March 15 
March 20 
March 22 
March 22 
April 1 
March 28 
March 28 
March 29 
March 28 
March 31 
March 25 
April 3 
April 5 
April 5 
April 13 
April 17 
April 5 
April 6 
April 7 
April 4 
April 6 
April 5 
April 11 


April 10 
April 14 
April 9 
April 23 
April 19 
April 22 
May 3 
March 17 
April 10 
April 18 
April 18 
April 28 
April 29 
May 1 
April 5 
April 17 
April 14 


Gainesville, Fla.... 
Northern Florida 
Charleston, re aos 
Raleigh, N. 
Washington, 2 <.. 
Biloxi, Miss 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


April 9 


April 15 
April 5 


April 3 
April 17 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


March 12, 1909 
February 23, 1891 
March 18, 1886 
March 17, 1903 
March 18, 1889 
March 18, 1898 
March 20, 1898 
March 23, 1910 
March 18, 1894 
March 19, 1894 
March 14, 1896 
March 26, 1901 
April 2, 1897 
March 30, 1897 
April 1, 1907 
April 15, 1897 
March 30, 1905 
April 2, 1885 
March 23, 1907 
March 26, 1907 
March 26, 1907 
April 3, 1893 
April 8, 1903 
April 20, 1881 
April 6, 1909 
March 28, 1890 
April 5, 1901 
April 17, 1895 
April 14, 1901 
April 11, 1910 
April 29, 1903 
March 14, 1902 
April 3, 1908 
April 2, 1910 
April 12, 1888 
April 27, 1896 
April 27, 1889 
April 26, 1894 
April 3, 1906 
April 8, 1908 
April 13, 1907 


<= 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


1887 
1893 


April 9, 
April 15, 
April 12, 1909 
April 23, 1892 
June 14, 1899 
April 2, 1903 
April 8, 1903 
April 20, 1904 
April 25, 1896 
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PLACE 


Raleigh, } 

wore al s. c. 
Northern Florida... 
New Orleans, La... 
Athens, Tenn 
Southern Mississippi. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


PLACE 


Okanagan, B. C.... 
Big Sandy, Mont... 
Aweme, Manitoba 
Lanesboro, Minn.. 
Littleton, Colo..... 
Onaga, Kan. 
Vicksburg, Mich.. 
Plymouth, Mich.. 
Ottawa, Ont 
London, Ont. 
Sabula, Ia.. 
Delavan, Wis.... 
Chicago, Ill..... 
Waterloo, Ind. 
Wauseon, O... 
Oberlin, O.. 
Eubank, Ky. 


(near). 


| Average date of | 


| 


Earliest date of 


fall arrival fall arrival 


| October 11, 1893 

| October 14, 1886 

| October 5, 1908 

| August 5, 1893 
October 20, 1908 

| October 24, 1902 

| September 14, 1897 


October 18 
October 14 


October 21 
October 29 


North River, Prince Edward Island. vs 


Yarmouth, N. 1g ; 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 
Montreal, Canada 
Phillips, Me... 
Pittsfield, Me. 
Hebron, Me... 
Randolph, Vt. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Eastern Massachusetts 
Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn.. ee 
New Providence, N. J. 
Renovo, Pa : 
Beaver, Pa... 

Berwyn, Pa.. 

French Creek, W. Va. 


Number 
of years’ 
record 
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the last one seen | 


October 13 
October 11 


| October 19 
| October 26 


| October 26 

| October 17 

| October 31 

| November 1 

| October 5 

| October 27 

| October 
October 14 

| October 16 


| October 8 


| October 22 


| October 14 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


Average date of | 


October 6 | October 8, 1908 

| October 30, 1906 

| October 17, 1902 

| October 29, 1885 

| October 23, 1908 
November 8, 1904 
November 2, 1906 
November 20, 1892 

| October 17, 1885 

| October 24, 1901 

| October 27, 1894 

| October 28, 1896 

| October 25, 1896 
November 12, 1905 

| November 14, 1897 

v 1890 

7, 1889 
1888 
1904 

4, 1893 

1909 
1905 
1898 

1908 
1889 
1900 

, 1896 

» 1909 
1887 
9, 1888 

1908 

1890 

1901 

1890 


October 7 
October 21 


October 31 
November 9 


| November 
October 7, 
| October 25, 
| November 
| October 
| October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October ; 
October 
October 
November 
November 2, 
November 4, 
November 12, 
November 13, 


17, 


October 9 
14 


October 24 
October 16 
October 20 


October 7 
October 26 


October 28 


November 5 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 


EIGHTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Dickcissel (Spiza americana, Figs. 1-3). In adult plumage, the Dick- 
cissel is a well-marked, distinct, easily identified species, but, in juvenal 
plumage, it so resembles an English Sparrow that one is glad to refer to its 
more pointed tail-feathers as an unquestionable distinguishing mark. The 
primaries, secondaries, and tail-feathers of this plumage are retained, and 
the balance molted as the bird passes into first winter plumage, when the 
young male closely resembles the female (Fig. 2). The adult male, after the 
usual postnuptial molt (Fig. 3), resembles the young male in winter, but has 
a small, more or less veiled black throat-patch. 

The spring molt is largely restricted to the anterior parts of the body, the 
gray crown and sides of the head, the yellow on the crown and over the eye, 
the white chin and black throat-patch being of new feathers, while the feathers 
which are retained fade into the grayer summer dress, in which young and old 
look alike. 

Lark Sparrow (Chondestes grammacus grammacus; Fig. 4). In this species the 
sexes are alike, and there is but little variation with age or season. The juvenal 
plumage has the breast distinctly streaked with black, the crown is striped 
like the back, and the chestnut head markings are wanting. According to 
Dr. Dwight, the postjuvenal molt is complete, and the first winter plumage 
is practically indistinguishable from the winter plumage of the adult. Some 
birds, in first winter plumage, however, have the chestnut head marks but 
slightly developed. The prenuptial (spring) molt is confined largely to the 
head, but the rest of the plumage becomes worn and faded, making summer 
birds grayer than those in winter plumage. 

The Western Lark Sparrow (C. g. strigatus), breeding from the eastern 
edge of the plains westward, is somewhat paler than the eastern bird, and 
is more narrowly streaked. 

Vesper Sparrow (Powceles gramineus gramineus; Figs. 5,6). In this species 
the sexes are alike. The juvenal passes into first winter plumage (Fig. 5) by a 
molt of the body feathers, and is then indistinguishable from the winter 
adult. There is no spring molt, and the less-brown, more sharply marked 
summer plumage (Fig. 6) is acquired by wear and fading. 

[The Western Vesper Sparrow (P. g. confinis), of the western United 
States, except the Pacific Coast, is similar to the preceding but is paler above 
and has a more slender bill. The Oregon Vesper Sparrow (P. g. affinis) is similar 
to the preceding but is smaller with an even slenderer bill and a plumage 
browner than that of P. g. gramineus. 
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of the ornithologists forming Brrp-Lore’s ‘Advisory Council,’ 
which were first published in Brrp-Lore for February, 1goo. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many 
difficulties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the ten years that it has been in operation 
fully equals our expectations; and from both students and members of the 
Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results attending 
our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry and to members of the Council be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


' N 7 ITH some slight alterations, we reprint below the names and addresses 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Ataska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Ar1zona.—Herbert Brown, Tucson, Ariz. 

Catirorni1A.—Charles A. Keeler, Berkeley, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA.—Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Cotorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District or CoLumMBIA.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l. Mus., Washington, D. C. 
Fiorma.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
Fioripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Grorci1a.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Ittinots, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Ittinors, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InprIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TeRRITORY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Kansas.—University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Lovu1stana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Marne.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micsican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Miwnesota.—Dr. T.. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
MiussissrpP1.—Andrew Allison, Ellisville, Miss. 

Missovuri.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
NEBRASKA.—Dr. R. H. Walcott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New HampsuireE.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
New Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 141 Broadway,.New York City. 

Nort Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

Nortu Caroitina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ouxn10.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OxLanoMa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Orecon.—W. L. Finley, Milwaukee, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.— Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RuopeE IsLanp.—H. S. Hathaway, Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 

Soutn CaroLrna.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utan.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VerRMOoNT.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

Vircinta.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircin1a.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA.—G. F. Dippie, Calgary, Alta. 

British CoL_umBiA, Western.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
British CoLtumsiA, Eastern.—Allan Brooks, Okanagan Landing, B. C. 
MANiToBA.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 

Nova Scot1a.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 

Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario, Western.—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 

Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 


MEXICO 
E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, Il. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73d St., New York City, N Y, 
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The Evening Grosbeak 


Evening Grosbeak. From the painting by Bruce 
Horsfall, reproduced from Birp-Lore, Vol. ix, 1907. 
Below are printed, in full, the records of 
the occurrence of the Evening Grosbeak, 
to which brief reference was made in the 
preceding issue of Brrp-Lore, together 
with a number of others since received. 
It is evident that unusual numbers of 
this fine bird have extended their winter 
wanderings far east of the boundaries of 
their regular winter range. Replying to 
the inquiries of several correspondents, we 
may state here that the Evening Grosbeak 
does not winter regularly east of Wiscon- 
sin, where, according to Kumlien and 
Hollister (Birds at Wisconsin,’ p. go), 
it is a “common winter visitant any time 
from December on.” In south- 
eastern Minnesota, Dr. T. S. Roberts 
writes, “It is a common visitant appearing 
about October 17 and remaining as late as 
May to.” 

The frequency of the occurrence of the 
Evening Grosbeak to the eastward of 
these states decreases. as the distance in- 
creases. (See especially, Butler, Auk, 1892, 
pp. 238-247.) Consequently, while irreg- 
ular, it is by no means rare or infrequent 
in Illinois and Michigan, but there are no 
records for the New England States prior 
to the winter of 1889-90, when the bird 


appeared there in large numbers, and was 
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reported from every state but Rhode 
Island. According to Brewster (‘Birds of 
the Cambridge Region,’ p. 251), “they 
were noted first at South Sudbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, on January 15; and last at 
Henniker, New Hampshire, on May 1; 

they were present in greatest 
numbers during January, February and 
March, and most of them apparently de- 
parted before April, no doubt returning 
whence they came.” 

The most southern record during this 
incursion was at Summit, N. J., on March 
6, when eight birds were observed (Ray- 
mond, Orn. and O@l., XV, 1890, p. 46); 
but the known range of the species has 
now been slightly extended by Mr. Miller, 
who found it at Plainfield, N. J., as re- 
corded below. 

Since 1890, the Evening Grosbeak has 
been observed in New England on several 
occasions, but there has been no flight 
in any way comparable with that of the 
present winter—FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


RocueEsTeErR, N. Y., February 10, 1911. 
—Referring to your editorial in the cur- 
rent Brrp-Lore, there can be no doubt 
that the evening Grosbeak has this winter 
visited many places in the North and East, 
where before he had been seen rarely, if 
at all. A flock of six was in this city for 
several days,in late December—one flock 
at least. On the 31st, I examined these 
birds at my leisure. They were feeding in 
a tree at a distance of only fifteen or 
twenty feet and I made out every detail 
of the plumage. No observations could 
have been more accurate and _ satis- 
factory. A number of other students had 
the same opportunity.—Dr. C. A. DEWEY, 


RocuHeEsterR, N. Y., February 15, 1911. 
—I give below the dates of the appearance 
of the Evening Grosbeak at Rochester, 
and am happy to say that, as the good 
news of their being here was passed about 
quickly, about twenty people had the pleas- 
ure of seeing them, and more than once. 
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December 20, first Evening. Grosbeak 
seen at Sumner Park; a male. December 
23, three Evening Grosbeaks on Alexander 
Street; two males, one female. December 
29, six Evening Grosbeaks at Sumner 
Park; three of each sex. 

After this, the six were seen each day 
till January 2, when they disappeared, 
and have not been seen since. They fed 
on the seed-vessels of the ash-leaved maple 
which stood in Sumner Park; and, even 
when they left, not all the seeds were gone, 
though each day the ground was strewn 
with the husks from their feeding. The 
weather at this time was bitterly cold, 
with high winds, but they sat for an hour 
or two at a time in the tree, were in 
splendid plumage and fine condition, and, 
I am glad to say, none were “taken.”— 
N. Hupson Moore. 


Lyons, N. Y., February 11, 1911.— 
In the January-February number of Birp- 
LorE, I note your reference to the obser- 
vations on the Evening Grosbeak in north- 
eastern United States. Thinking that it 
might also be of interest to you, I wish to 
state that it has been the pleasure of my 
friends and self to observe these birds in 
this locality. 

During the last days of January, and 
up to February 8, Evening Grosbeaks 
have been observed here. They have been 
seen in numbers of from two to thirty. 
Usually I have seen about a dozen toge- 
ther. They would disappear and not be 
seen for a day or two, when they would 
be with us again. While here, they seem 
very busy feeding on maple buds.—S. B. 
GavitT. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—On February 12, 1911, 
one male and two female Evening Gros- 
beaks were seen at Ithaca by Mrs. Frank 
Morse. The birds were feeding on maple 
buds, and were observed under conditions 
which permitted a wholly satisfactory 
identification Louis AGassiz FUERTES. 


GREENWICH, N. Y., February 9, 1911. 
—Evening Grosbeaks, as many as eight 
in one flock, have been seen here, and no 


one can be found to say they have ever 
observed them here before. I saw seven 
of them at one time ‘budding’ on an ash 
tree—D. W. MANDELL. 


NAPLES, MAINE, November 20, 1910.— 
On November 10, I saw, in Bridgton, 
three birds I did not know. They very 
closely resembled the female in the colored 
plate of the Evening Grosbeak published 
by Brrp-Lore, only that all the back 
seemed faintly tinged with yellow. 

There were only the three as long as I 
could spare the time to watch them. They 
were quite tame. I saw them distinctly, 
and thought them exactly alike-—ADELINE 
WILLIs. 


Fatt River, Mass., February 9, 1911. 
—lI wish to report to you that a flock of 
fourteen Evening Grosbeaks were in our 
yard, and the immediate neighborhood, 
for two hours, February 9, 1911, feeding 
mostly on seeds of the ash-leaved maple. 

Most of the flock were either females 
or immature males, but there were two in 
the full plumage of yellow, black and 
white, making any mistake as to identi- 
fication impossible, as I have the very 
excellent Brrp-Lore picture. 

On February 3,a single, lone female was 
here, digging furiously through the ice 
with which the ground was covered, with 
her great bill, for seeds. This bird was 
very tame, apparently paying little 
attention to our near approach.—ELLEN 
M. SHORE, 440 Highland Avenue. 


Woonsocket, R. I.—A flock of five 
female and two male Evening Grosbeaks 
appeared within the city limits of Woon- 
socket R. I., January 13, 14 and 15, 
coming daily to feed on a tree overhanging 
a grocery store. 

The birds were observed by various 
people. To quote one correspondent, 
Mary F. Smith: ““We watched them this 
morning (January 15), between eight and 
nine o’clock, and, though there was quite 
a party admiring them and we took no 
pains to be still, they continued their 
breakfast of maple or box-elder seeds and 
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did not appear to notice us. The 
birds are there several times a day, and 
feed perhaps half an hour. We call 
them very strikingly marked, particularly 
the males, with the bright yellow stripe 
between the wings and the large, square- 
cut, white wing-patch, edged with the 
narrow line of velvety black.” 

Reports also came in of the Evening 
Grosbeak at Meshanticut Park, R. I.— 
Atice HALL WALTER. 


TAPTVILLE, CONN., February 15, 1911. 
It is a pleasure to be able to report that, 
on February 13, a flock of Evening Gros- 
beaks took up their abode in this vicinity. 
This is the third day that they have fre- 
quented our school premises, and it would 
seem that they have found comfortable 
quarters for at least a short stay with us. 
We have been able to count twenty-six 
in the flock—eight males and eighteen 
females. They were first discovered in an 
ash-leaved maple (Acer negundo), eating 
the seeds with great relish. They are not 
in the least timid, approaching the 
building within twenty-five feet, and 
allowing us to watch them as we stand 
about in groups on the playgrounds, 
immediately under the trees, and not over 
twenty feet from the branches upon which 
they are sitting. We consider it a rare 
treat, and we trust that other bird-lovers 
may be accorded a similar privilege.— 
F. J. WERKING. 


CANAAN, LitTCHFIELD Co., Conn., Jan- 
uary 13, 1911.—Bird-lovers in this village 
are much interested in watching a flock 
of Evening Grosbeaks that have recently 
appeared here. In your ‘Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America,’ you 
mention that there was an incursion of 
these birds, in 1890, in New England. 

Have any been seen since then? I am 
anxious to know if they are in other parts 
of New England this winter. Are they 
getting to feel at home in the eastern 
states? 

The flock in my yard numbers eight— 
three males—and they feed on dried crab- 
apples and maple seeds.—Saran W. ADAM. 


Hartrorp, Conn., February 12, 1911. 
—Today, Mr. Arthur G. Powers, Vice- 
President of our Bird Study Club, and 
myself, saw at the foot of Talcott Moun- 
tain, in West Hartford, a pair of Evening 
Grosbeaks. We easily approached them 
within fifteen feet, and watched them for 
fifteen minutes. There was no possible 
doubt as to the identification. They had 
the great yellow bills, the black wings 
with the large white markings, black 
crowns, greenish brown cheeks, and necks 
with yellow reflections, and, in fact, all 
the characteristic markings, though both 
were distinctly duskier in color than the 
illustrations given by Reed and Blanchan. 

I may add that the birds were the same 
species, without doubt, that I saw within 
twenty rods of the same place on October 
17, 1909—a record which I suppose was 
considered doubtful because so early in 
the season and without confirmation.— 
Epwarp Porter St. Joun, President, 
Hartford Bird Study Club. 


Port Cuester, N. Y., January 9, 1911. 
—On this day, the undersigned observed 
five Evening Grosbeaks. The birds were 
feeding on maple buds and were watched 
for ten minutes at a distance of twenty- 
five feet.—Crcit Sporrorp, and SAMUEL 
N. Comty. [Mr. Spofford subsequently 
visited the American Museum and con- 
firmed his identification by an examination 
of specimens.—Ebp1Tor.} 


ANDOVER, Sussex Co., N. J., December 
13, 1910.—Today we have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing from our window what are 
claimed to be rare bird visitors to this 
section. We refer to the Evening Gros- 
beak, at least eight of which visited our 
banqueting tree, which stands not more 
than twenty feet from the house. 

Owing to preparations we have made 
for feeding birds in and near this tree, we 
are favored by calls from nearly all the 
winter birds to be seen in this locality. 
Other years, besides the more common 
birds, we have seen here the Pine Gros- 
beak, and the White-winged and Ameri- 
can Crossbills. But we were hardly pre- 
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pared for the great favor done us today 
by the call of such exclusive guests as 
the Evening Grosbeaks. 

The morning was bright and clear, and 
the snow-covered trees made an admirable 
background for the beautiful yellow 
plumage of these handsome birds. So 
perfect was our view that every mark of 
identification was seen, even without the 
aid of a glass. They remained with us for 
nearly two hours, apparently making a 
fine meal upon the maple seeds still 
clinging to the tree. They then disap- 
peared as silently as they had come.— 
Members of Sussex County Nature Study 
Club, by Brancue Hitt. 

[As this is the second record for New 
Jersey, as well as the second record sent 
Brrp-Lore this season, we requested 
further details, which Miss Hill gives 
under date of December 19, as below.—Ep.] 

Your letter asking for additional in- 
formation concerning the Evening Gros- 
beaks is at hand. 

Five persons, four of whom are members 
of our Nature Club, and who have been 
studying birds for several years, saw them 
during their first visit to us, that is, on 
the 13th. Two or three specimens were 
not more than fifteen feet from the win- 
dow, while the others were seen at dis- 
tances ranging from twenty to forty feet. 
My father, who has been a nature student 
all his life, and I, stood under the large 
maple tree in which they were feeding, 
when one, presumably a male, because of 
his brilliant coloring, flew to one of the 
lower branches and lighted not more 
than ten feet above our heads, where he 
remained long enough for us to give him 
careful inspection. 

Since my first letter to you, they have 
visited us twice,—once on the 17th, and 
again on the 18th. Once the whole flock 
(ten were counted) were feeding on the 
ground beneath a spruce tree standing 
about twenty feet from the house.— 
BLANCHE Hitt. 


Newton, Sussex Co., N. J., January 
6, 1911.— Would it interest the bird-lovers 
to know that a flock of Evening Grosbeaks 


have been about here? Walking on the 
outskirts of the town, Saturday morning, 
I heard quite a chirping in a maple tree 
and saw twelve or fifteen of these beautiful 
birds. In the afternoon they were about 
my home, and yesterday morning favored 
us with another visit. They were feeding 
in the maples; then they perched in the 
Norway spruces, about twelve feet from 
the house. They were quite tame. Each 
member of the family was called to see 
the visitors, and a few neighbors came for 
an introduction. We went close to the 
trees where they were, but the best view 
was from the second-story windows.— 
Mary F. KANovse. 


Newton, Sussex Co., N. J.—While 
spending Sunday, February 5, at my home 
in Newton, I had the pleasure of watch- 
ing for a long time a flock of some 
twenty-five or thirty Evening Grosbeaks. 
The birds were in a yard on the out- 
skirts of the town and were so little dis- 
turbed by my presence that I was able 
to observe them at a distance of not 
more than thirty feet.—StTEPHEN D. 
INSLEE. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—A flock of thirteen 
Evening Grosbeaks were seen by me in 
the Washington Valley, near Plainfield, 
N. J., on January 29. On February 12 
and 19, and on other days between these 
dates, they were again observed by the 
writer and by several other bird students. 
Somewhat larger numbers were seen than 
on the first occasion, there being at least 
twenty birds, three or four of which were 
adult males. They are found in a grove of 
red cedars, feeding on the berries of the 
flowering dogwood, which are plentifully 
interspersed among the cedars. The crop 
of dogwood berries last fall was remark- 
ably abundant and, as a result, the Robins, 
Hermit Thrushes and Purple Finches have 
wintered in unusual numbers. These 
species can use only the soft meat of the 
berries, but the Grosbeaks reject this 
part and crack the stone with their strong 
bills to get at the enclosed kernel.—W. 
DEW. Miter. 
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Brooxtyn, N. Y¥.—On January 8, I 
saw, in Forest Hill Park, Brooklyn, a bird 
which was undoubtedly a Grosbeak. It 
was about the same size and shape as a 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, but the bill 
was even heavier and larger than theirs, 
and wax-yellow in color. The body was a 
grayish olive with a decidedly yellowish 
cast, almost bright yellow on the rump and 
lighter and yellower on the breast and 
sides. The outer wing feathers looked to 
be black their entire length, but the 
inner feathers, the secondaries, had a good 
deal of white in them, so that they had 
the appearance of being striped cross-ways 
with white. The tail was black, but also 
had white on it. The head was more 
grayish, also a grayish mark along the 
sides and breast. The bird had the clumsy 
movements of a Grosbeak—hopped along 
the branches. It w s in a dogwood tree, 
and was feeding on the buds at the ends 
of the twigs. 

It showed absolute unconcern at our 
presence, and kept right on eating even 
when we came directly under it. It gave, 
occasionally, a note like a thrilled chur-r-r, 
very soft and low. 

Unfortunately, some boys saw us look- 
ing at it and came under the tree. I tried 
to interest them in the bird, and, upon 
leaving they promised me they wouldn’t 
harm it. We were no sooner out of hailing 
distance, however, before they began to 
throw stones at it. 

It then flew into another tree not far 
away, and its note then was a single note, 
rather sharp and high, as if alarmed. 

Could it have been an Evening Gros- 
beak? I have a picture of a pair of these 
birds, and it was not like the picture of 
the male. It had no black cap and 
its forehead was not yellow, and the 
secondaries were black and white; and 
yet the bird was much yellower than 
the picture of the female—Mary W. 
Pecxuam, Member of Bird Lovers’ Club, 
Brooklyn. 

[Mrs. Peckham’s bird, which very 
evidently was an Evening Grosbeak, is the 
first bird of this species to be recorded 
from Long Island.—Ep.] 
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DELAWARE, O.—In our bird notes for the 
past eleven years we have our first record 
of the Evening Grosbeak. These strangers 
from the far North were first noticed on 
January 28 and March 2. I find them still 
with us. They appear to be very fond of 
dried wild cherries, on which we find them 
feeding daily —Harryand Li11An Hiprpte. 


Winter Notes from Northern New Jersey 


On January 29, while I was motoring 
past some fields near the station at Far- 
Hills, N. J., which is five miles from Ber- 
nardsville, and twelve miles from Morris- 
town, N. J., I heard the full summer 
song of a Meadowlark, which I imme- 
diately recognized, though I did not see 
the bird. I never knew before that Mead- 
owlarks sang in winter. I have seen them 
several times this winter, but have not 
heard them until the 29th. Other birds of 
interest that I have seen this winter are: 
Northern Shrike, one, seen on December 
26, 1910; Acadian Owl, one was caught 
by a man who simply picked the little 
Owl off a fence-post, in December. We 
kept it about a week, when it died, and 
I think, as it was so easily caught, that 
it was hurt when captured. 

A flock of Redpolls stayed in a ravine 
about two weeks around December 15, 
and fed on the seeds of birch trees, of 
which there was a grove. 

For about a week, around December 20, 
a flock of about a dozen Bluebirds lived 
about our house, and ate the seeds of a 
vine that grows on the house. A great 
deal of the time they stayed with English 
Sparrows.—JOHN DrypEN KuseEr, Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. 


Brooklyn Birds 


During the year 1910, 134 species of 
birds were seen by members of the Bird 
Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn, within the 
limits of that city. Of these, 112 were 
observed in Prospect Park. The following 
are worthy of special notice: 

Great Black-backed Gull, Laughing 
Gull and Bonaparte Gull, seen in the upper 
bay in the spring. 
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Wilson’s Petrel, a flock of 100+, near 
Fort Hamilton, on July 18, 1910... 

Great Blue Heron, in Prospect Park, 
June 1; Bald Eagle (immature), in Pros- 
pect Park, May 28; Redpoll, in Prospect 
Park, December 25 to 31; Blue-headed 
Vireo, in Prospect Park, Nov. 20, 1910; 
Kentucky Warbler, Fort Hamilton, May 
22, 1910; Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, Pros- 
pect Park, April 8, 1910. 

The Kentucky Warbler was seen by 
me on May 22, 1910, on 88th Street, 
Brooklyn, near Shore Road. My atten- 
tion was attracted by a loud and unfamil- 
iar song. I found the singer in a low tree, 
and had a splendid opportunity to study 
him with my binoculars. It proved to be 
a male Kentucky Warbler, a bird which 
is extremely rare on Long Island. While 
I could not get a good view of the bird’s 
back, I identified him by his yellow under- 
parts and superciliary line, and by the 
black line along the throat, all of which 
were seen in good light. The song, also, 
closely resembles the descriptions given 
in Chapman’s Warbler Book.—EpWARD 
FLEISCHER, Secretary. 


Mockingbird Wintering in West 
Hartford, Conn. 


It is of interest that two Mockingbirds 
are spending the winter in West Hartford. 
They are commonly found about a mile 
apart, both remaining very near the places 
where they are regularly fed, though they 
have been seen together a few times at 
one feeding station. Their identification 
is positive. They are seen daily feeding 
upon berries, cereal foods, chopped 
boiled eggs mixed with boiled potato, etc. 
They are very tame, and every oppor- 
tunity for close inspection is given. One 
approached me so closely that I could 
clearly note the color of the iris. It 
frequently comes to the window-sill when 
observers are within three feet of the 
feeding-place. 

Mrs. L. A. Cressy and a neighbor, upon 
whose bounty one of the birds has been 
subsisting, believes that three of the 
birds have visited the food-tables, but I 


think that not more than two have been 
seen at one time. A gentleman who has 
kept caged Mockingbirds declares that 
a pair of the birds nested in a near-by 
cemetery last summer, but I have been 
unable to ascertain what is the basis for 
the statement.—Epwarp P. St. Joun, 
President Hartford Bird Study Club. 


A Fire Station Martin Box' 


The enclosed photograph represents 
the Martin house at No. 7 fire station, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The house is mounted 
on a telegraph pole, and contains 48 rooms. 
The climbing vines are morning-glories. 

Capt. A. J. Baker informed me that it 
was occupied this season by 47 pairs of 
Martins and one pair of English Sparrows. 

All of the fire stations in our city have 
well- patronized Martin houses. The 
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secret of their success is that the doors are 
not opened until after the Martins arrive 
in the spring. The Sparrows are perse- 
cuted at all times.—Cuas. A. Stock- 
pripce, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Starling Imitating Notes of the 
Wood Pewee 


With the increasing abundance of the 
Starling in the vicinity of New York, we 
have come to refer to this species almost 
any unfamiliar clucks, chatters, squeals 
or whistles. In this connection, the case 
of a Starling which has added the notes of 
a native species to its already rich legiti- 
mate vocabulary is of interest. 

In the late fall of 1910, some weeks 
after Wood Pewees had left for the South, 
the writer heard the characteristic notes 
of this species on several occasions near 
his home at Englewood, N. J.,—once 
close at hand in some Norway spruces 
beside the house. 

The sound was not definitely located, 
but circumstances pointed to the Starling 
as responsible for this unseasonable bird 
note. Quite unexpectedly, on the morn- 
ing of January 11, 1911, while I was 
walking to the car near the crest of the 
hill between the golf course and Leonia 
Junction, characteristic Wood Pewee notes 
were heard, and their author, a. Starling, 
promptly located on the top of a nearby 
telegraph pole, repeated both the pee- 
a-wee and pee-ah notes, interspersed with 
scarcely audible Starling-like chirps and 
twitters. The imitation was close enough 
to deceive one perfectly familiar with the 
notes, but once there was an unfamiliar 
quaver in the ah, and perhaps the pee- 
a-wee was a. little higher pitched and, 
with practice, not quite indistinguishable 
from the genuine—JoHn TREADWELL 
NICHOLS. 

[The Editor is familiar with the Star- 
ling’s Peewee notes, which Mr. Nichols 
describes, and, in an earlier number of 
Brrp-Lore, has recorded his surprise on 


hearing what was apparently a Wood 
Pewee, when no bird of that species should 
have been in the United States. Several 
times since, he has seen the Starling utter 
these notes, and Mr. Nichols’ observations 
now confirm a growing belief that they are 
part of the bird’s natural repertoire, and 
not an imitation. Can some reader of 
Brrp-Lore in England, who is familiar 
with our Wood Pewee’s notes, tell us 
whether English Starlings have a similar 
call?—Ep.] 


Song Season of the Nightingale 


So many Americans are disappointed 
not to hear the Nightingale in June (or 
only a very poor song) that I am venturing 
to write and say that the Nightingale 
sings at night,and at its best in the first 
fortnight of May. I have allowed enough 
margin for it to recover from migration 
and the cold April nights, and also for it 
to be heard before ceasing altogether. 

It does not sing in Devonshire, and I 
think not in Cornwall, nor in Wales or any 
of the northern counties. Cambridge is 
an excellent place, as are Surrey and 
Hampshire, that I know of. 

It is even possible to hear it in Wimble- 
don, which is close to London; indeed, a 
great many of our Warblers may be seen 
and heard there and in Richmond Park, 
notably the Redstart and Willow Warbler, 
which are the easiest to see and hear 
in those places—MArIANA HopPkKINSON, 
Cambridge, England. 

{In connection with the song of the 
Nightingale it will doubtless both surprise 
and disgust all true lovers of bird music 
to learn that it has been recorded by the 
phonograph, the records now being for sale 
in this country. It is sufficiently painful to 
hear.a caged Nightingale voice its passion 
to irresponsive walls, but the limit of vio- 
lated sentiment would appear to have 
been reached when the music of the poet’s 
own bird can be reproduced by the turn 
of a crank!—Ep.] 
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The History of a Ruffed Grouse’s Nest 


On April 17, 1910, a nest of the Ruffed 
Grouse was found near my home in Con- 
cord, Mass., by a nurse who was out 
walking with some children. They noti- 
fied me immediately, and I hastened to 
examine the nest myself. It was carefully 
concealed, being at the foot of a white 
oak, about twenty yards from a lumber 
road, and was partially roofed over by 
a dead branch of white pine. At this time 
there were three eggs in the nest. It 
rained continuously for three days there- 
after, and, as the eggs got a thorough 
soaking, and no more were laid, I supposed 
that the bird had deserted the nest. On 
April 20, however, I was walking past the 
nest when to my great surprise, the bird 
flushed. At this time there were four eggs 
in the nest. On the 24th there were six 
eggs in the nest, and on the 3oth, ten. 
May 7, the bird finished her set of fourteen 
eggs and began to incubate. On June 5, 
nothing was left but fourteen neatly split 
egg-shells, to tell. the tale of fourteen 
hardy little chicks following their mother 
among the brush.—E. P. WARNER, 
Concord, Mass. 


A Rare Warbler 


April 27, last, remains to me a memor- 
able day, for I had the good fortune to 
see a beautiful male Cape May Warbler. 
He stayed a short time among some pear 


and oak trees in our yard near the house. 
He was not very shy, and frequently 
uttered a thin, faint chip. This bird is 
the first one of its species that I have 
seen.—EpWwarp S. DINcLE, Summerton, 
S.C. 


The Notes of the Hermit Thrush 


In a grove of red cedars, in a sheltered 
valley near Plainfield, fully twelve or 
fifteen Hermit Thrushes spent the past 
winter, finding an abundance of food in 
the berries of the flowering dogwood. 

I have lately heard three distinct call- 
notes from these birds, one, of course, the 
familiar low, blackbird-like chuck. The 
two other notes do not seem to be com- 
monly known, at least to those familiar 
with the bird only as a migrant. The first 
is a simple, high-pitched whistle, rarely 
loud; the second, a curious, somewhat 
nasal cry recalling the unmusical note of 
the Veery. 

The Hermit Thrush seldom sings while 
with us in the spring, and the song is so 
low as to be inaudible if one is more than 
a few yards from the singer. On March 
19, I was agreeably surprised to hear four 
or five of these thrushes singing through 
most of the afternoon, though it was 
raining at the time. The song of only 
one bird, however, was of sufficient vol- 
ume to be heard at any distance.—W. 
DEW. MILteER, Plainfield, N. J. 


Book News and Reviews 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WHITE MARKINGS IN 
Brrps OF THE ORDER PASSERIFORMES. 
By Henry Cuester Tracy. Univ. Cal. 
Pub. in Zodl., vi, 1910, pp, 285-312. 


Few ornithologists, we imagine, have 
seen a Meadowlark or Junco, a Mocking- 
bird or Magpie, expose its white markings 
in flight without speculating over their 
significance. It is almost invariably the 
outer pair of tail-feathers which have 
the most white, and we believe that in 
no bird is the central pair white and the 
outer pair dark. 

The white is, therefore, so disposed that 
it is visible only when the tail is more or 
less spread; and in many cases it is spread 
or opened just enough to show the extent 
of these white markings. 

The theories advanced in explanation 
of the value or purpose of flight-exposed 
white marks at least prove that “many 
men have many minds,” even if their 
wide variance tends to weaken our belief 
in their validity. To Thayer, such color 
characters are concealing or obliterative; to 
others, including the author of this paper, 
they are revealing or directive; while it 
was Merriam, we believe, who first sug- 
gested that they protected their possessor 
by being so strikingly evident when their 
wearer was in flight that their sudden and 
complete effacement when the bird took 
to cover, left the pursuer looking for a 
victim which had disappeared as if by 
magic; a theory, by the way, not referred 
to in the paper under review. 

After commenting on the importance 
to a bird of “seeing and being seen by its 
companions,” Mr. Tracy asks, ‘““How do 
the birds of our woods and fields actually 
keep track of one another?” The value of 
the voice and ears is admitted, but it is 
further claimed that “sight plays a part 
of aertesbonding importance in the econ- 
omy of -bird-movement,—to some extent 
replaces sound as a means of recognition.”’ 
To test the value of directive markings, 
Mr. Tracy presents a table of North 
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American Passeriform Birds of the Open 
designed to show that the birds marked 
with white, taken as a whole, have the 
habit of flocking, while the reverse holds 
true for those not so marked; from which 
he concludes that white markings are of 
directive value in keeping the individuals 
of a flock together. 

It does not seem to us, however, that 
this table presents an altogether correct 
view of the matter. If memory is not at 
fault, Horned Larks, for example, show 
black not white on the outer tail-feathers 
when in flight, while the Dickcissel, 
various species of Blackbirds of the genera 
Malathrus, Agelaius, Scolecophagus, and 
Qniscalus, and the Swallows, seem to us to 
be better placed among “Birds of the 
Open”’ than among the Warblers, Thrushes 
and other “‘Passeriform Birds of Arboreal 
Habit,” in the table on page 299. All 
are preéminently flocking species, and only 
the Barn Swallow has white in the tail, 
and this is so placed as to be but slightly 
revealed by flight. 

In the second table, just referred to, 
Mr. Tracy places arboreal birds in two 
groups, according to the presence or 
absence of white wing or tail markings, 
and expresses his belief that while certain 
of these markings may, in conformance 
with Thayer’s theory, have a concealing 
value when in repose, they are revealing, 
and hence directive, in flight. We observe 
that while the eastern Robin is here 
placed with birds having white tail 
markings, no mention is made of the fact 
that in the Western Robin (Planesticus 
migratorius propinquus) the white tail 
marks are wanting. The case is excep- 
tionally interesting, for here is a_ bird 
which, as a species, can be placed in both 
categories, a fact which rather weakens 
one’s faith in the functional value of 
white tail markings in this particular 
instance. 

Mr. Tracy concludes his paper with a 
special study of the Mnioliltide, and a 
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brief discussion of ‘Sexual Selection, as 
Affecting White Patterns,’ and ‘ Direc- 
tive Markings Outside the Order Passeri- 
formes.’ While he cannot be said to have 
presented a satisfactory solution of the 
difficult problem which he has attacked, 
he has made a very acceptable contri- 
bution toward this end, one which we 
trust will stimulate observation in the 
field, where alone will be found the data 
on which the final answer is based.— 
Frank M.*CHapman. 


THE VERTEBRATES OF THE CAYUGA LAKE 
Basin, N. Y. By Huca D. REeEp and 
ALBERT H. Waricart. [Cornell Univer- 
sity.] Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., xlviii, 
No. 193, 1909, pp. 371-458, 4 maps; 
Birds, pp. 386-390; 409-453. 

This valuable paper “is based mainly 
upon the records made by members” of 
the Department of Neurology and Verte- 
brate Zoélogy of Cornell University, since 
the opening of the University, in 1868. 
The personal observations of the authors 
have extended over twelve of these, some 
forty years. It goes without saying, there- 
fore, that the writers of this brochure are 
thoroughly equipped, both by experience 
and by what may be termed inheritance, 
to handle their subject with authority. 
Their paper, therefore, forms an admirable 
guide to the faunal affinities and status of 
the species of vertebrates in the region 
which they cover. 

Of birds, 257 species are recorded, and 
under each are given brief but pertinent 
data on its manner and times of occur- 
rence, and nesting dates (if a breeding 
bird).—F. M. C. 


AN ANNOTATED LIST OF THE BIRDS OF 
Costa Rica, INcLuptnc Cocos ISLANnpD. 
By M. A. CarrIkeR, Jr. Annals of the 
Carnegie Museum, Vol. vi, Nos. 2-4, 
IQI0, pp. 314-915, one map. 


It is not our purpose to write a critical 
review of Mr. Carriker’s valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of tropical 
American bird-life, but we should like the 
readers of Brrp-Lore to know of the appear- 
ance of so adequate a work on the birds 
of this part of our continent. The amazing 
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richness of Costa Rica’s bird-life is 
brought home to us when we observe that 
from this small republic, not quite so 
large as our state of West Virginia, there 
have been recorded no less than 753 
species and sub-species, or about three- 
fourths as many as are known from all 
America north of Mexico! 

Mr. Carriker has some introductory mat- 
ter on the geography, physiography, life- 
zones, etc., and his manner of treatment 
of the species included makes his book 
useful to both the systematist and the 
zoégeographer, but to the average reader 
his book will be of interest chiefly because 
of his excellent notes on the habits of 
many birds of which we know but little 
in life. He is to be congratulated on the 
completion of a task to which, both in 
the field and study, he has evidently 
given unsparingly of his time and effort. 
—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux:—The January number opens 
with a ‘Description of a New Oriole (Ic- 
teris fuertesi), from Mexico,’ by Mr. F. M. 
Chapman; and a fine colored plate of the 
species, from the brush of Mr. L. A. 
Fuertes, makes the issue unusually 
attractive. A new species in an old land 
is a rare find nowadays; but there are 
new discoveries to be made right under our 
noses, for it turns out that the much- 
observed Bittern wears and displays con- 
spicuous white plumes during the breeding 
season. This Mr. Wm. Brewster writes 
about under title ‘Concerning the Nuptial 
Plumes Worn by Certain Bitterns, etc.’ 
The credit of first recording the plumes 
seems to be due to Miss Agnes M. Learned 
(Brrp-LorE, May-June 1908, pp. 106- 
108). 

Several pages are devoted to an enter- 
taining account of the Wild Pigeon,— 
a translation from an old Swedish journal 
of 1759 of an article by Peter Kalm, the 
traveler. His name, however, has not 
been translated, and remains “‘Pehr.”” As 
a sad commentary on Kalm’s observa- 
tions, Mr. C. F. Hodge has a few words to 
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say on the ill-advised ‘Passenger Pigeon 
Investigation.’ It is probably the first time 
on record that a species has become extinct 
with press agents ‘hot-foot’ on its trail. 

‘The Warblers in Wayne Co., Michigan, 
in 1909,’ by Mr. J. C. Wood, seems to be 
more an array of notebook extracts, 
rather than the digested observations so 
much needed in the study of migration. 
Mr. Frank Smith records the ‘Double- 
crested Cormorants Breeding in Central 
Illinois.’ Might these birds not be the 
form floridanus? 

Space does not permit critical reviews 
of several local lists. Mr. A. A. Saunders 
includes 198 species and races in ‘A 
Preliminary List of the Birds of Gallatin 
Co., Montana;’ Mr. S. S. Visher, 154 
species in an ‘Annotated List of the Birds 
of Harding Co., Northwestern South 
Dakota;’ and Mr. J. C. Phillips has a long 
list, the result of ‘A Year’s Collecting in 
the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico,’ wherein 
a new Owl (Strix virgata lamaulipensis), 
a new Wren (Heleodytes narinosus), and a 
new Yellow Warbler (Dendroica estiva 
ineditus) are described. It will be noted 
that the much-abused asterisk serves one 
purpose in Mr. Saunders’ hands and 
another in Mr. Visher’s, but of far 
greater importance is the fact that only 
Mr. Phillips has followed the new A. O. U. 
Check-List in the use of trinomials. It 
makes us wonder if ‘The Auk’ is going to 
to recognize the Check-List as a guide, or 
adhere to usage current before trinomials 
were properly understood. This is not a 
matter for discussion here, but the veriest 
tyro can grasp the idea that a binomial 
means ‘wo names and a trinomial three, 
and see the inconsistency (for example, 
on p. 14) of “‘Melospisa melodia” (meaning 
Melospiza melodia melodia, the Eastern 
race), being placed on the same footing as 
Melos piza georgiana, aspecies with no races. 
‘The Auk’ can hardly afford to ignore the 
Check-List method of using trinomials. 

Mr. John H. Sage’s report of the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the A. O. U. 
indicates the vigor of the Union. An 
unusual number of notes and reviews 
swells the issue to 152 pages.—J. D., Jr. 
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Tue Conpor.—By a vote of 63 to 44, 
the members of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club have decided against the use of 
simplified spelling in ‘The Condor.’ The 
editor, gracefully yielding to the wishes of 
the majority, has brought out the opening 
number of the new volume greatly im- 
proved in appearance, not only typo- 
graphically, but in the number of illus- 
trations. All but one of the longer articles 
are accompanied by half-tones, which 
comprise two plates and fifteen text 
figures. Of the five main articles, Keyes’ 
‘History of Certain Great Horned Owls,’ 
and Brewster’s ‘Courtship of the American 
Golden-eye,’ both well illustrated, deserve 
especial mention. The former contains 
an interesting account of a family of 
Owls observed in 1906 and 1907 near Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa; the latter some very care- 
fully recorded observations of the Golden- 
eye, at Back Bay Basin, Boston, in 
February, 1909. Shelton describes the 
‘Nesting of the California Cuckoo,’ in 
Sonoma county, and Bowles contributes 
a brief account of the nesting habits of 
‘The Pallid Wren-Tit (Chamea fasciata 
henshawi)’ in the vicinity of Santa 
Barbara. Under the title ‘Collecting 
Socorro and Black Petrels in Lower 
California,’ Osburn gives the results of 
two trips to the Coronado Islands in 
July, 1909, and June, 1910. 

Among the ‘Editorial Notes and News’ 
occurs the interesting statement that 
“there are at present 525 species of birds 
definitely recorded from within the limits 
of the State of California. Of these 163 
are water birds and 362 land birds.” This 
is undoubtedly the largest number known 
from any state in the Union except Texas. 
Announcement is made of “the prepara- 
tion of a sumptuous work upon the ‘Birds of 
California,’” by W. L. Dawson, “‘with the 
coéperation of the members of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club.” Judging by the 
author’s well-known works on the ‘Birds 
of Ohio’ and ‘Birds of Washington,’ and 
the fact that four or five years are to be 
devoted to the task, we may reasonably 
expect that the rich avifauna of the state 
will be adequately treated.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


WHEN this number of Brrp-LoreE ap- 
pears, the Editor hopes to be encamped 
with Louis Fuertes in the Andes of South- 
ern Colombia. A wireless telegraph will 
not be included in our equipment, and 
communication by mail will be too infre- 
quent and uncertain to warrant forward- 
ing letters. The indulgence of corres- 
pondents is therefore begged until such 
time as we return to more beaten paths. 

It may not be out of place to explain 
that this absence will be occasioned by 
the second of the American Museum’s 
expeditions in search of specimens and 
data on which to base Habitat Groups of 
Tropical American Birds. Studies for the 
first group of this series were made in the 
State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in the spring 
of 1910. The second group is designed to 
show a general view of an Andean range 
from a tropical or temperate level, and 
the Cauca Valley of Colombia has been 
selected as a region where representative 
material for a group of this nature could 
be found. 


WE wovuLp urge all contributors to 
Brrp-LoreE to use consistently the com- 
mon names of birds contained in the third 
edition of the American Ornithologists 
Union’s ‘Check-List of North American 
Birds.’ It is now published in a small 
pocket edition with blank pages for notes, 
which may be obtained from Dr. J. 
Dwight, Jr., Treasurer of the A. O. U., at 
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134 W. 71st Street New York City, for 
twenty-five cents. 

Unfortunately, in an effort to simplify 
the common names of our birds, the 
authors of this work have gone a step too 
far. They decided, and doubtless rightly, 
that it was unnecessary to continue to 
use the prefix ‘American’ for those birds 
which, either in fact or fancy, are the 
New World representatives of Old 
World forms. 

For example, it is no more necessary 
for us to say American Osprey or Ameri- 
can Crossbill than it would be for an 
Englishman to say English Osprey or 
English Crossbill. In the first instance, it 
is true, from a local standpoint, Osprey 
is quite sufficient, there being but a single 
species of Osprey in each country. But 
where several species of the same country 
bear the same common group name, its 
application to each must be in connection 
with some qualifying name, if it is to have 
exact, specific meaning. For a bird 
student in America to say he has seen a 
Crossbill, therefore, is not enough, since 
it would not be clear from this statement 
whether he referred to what in earlier 
editions of the Check-List was called the 
American Crossbill or the White-winged 
Crossbill. Here it might be well to 
return to the old name of Red Crossbill. 

In a similar manner, while it is obviously 
unnecessary for us to use the name 
American when speaking of our Eared 
Grebe, White Pelican, Avocet, Wood- 
cock, Barn Owl, Long-eared Owl or 
Dipper, to cite several examples, we can- 
not use the names Merganser, Scaup, 
Golden-eye, Eider, Scoter, Egret or 
Bittern, for example, and make our 
meaning unmistakable without employing 
some qualifying term. 

Such terms, also, it seems to us, should 
be used as well for aii the forms of an 
American species. That is, if we call 
Planesticus migratorius propinquus West- 
ern Robin, we should call Planesticus 
migratorius migratorius Eastern Robin, 
leaving the mere name Robin, in exact 
writing at any rate, to be the group name 
of the species Planesticus migratorius. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


Conservation of Home Resources 
A Bird and Arbor Day Suggestion 


' N 7 HEN the school-tax is paid, the average citizen considers his duty 
done for the ensuing year so far as schools are concerned. But how 
much is really given to our teachers and pupils? Are up-to-date 
school-buildings, free text-books and other material equipment sufficient to 
lift school-life to the plane which we take pride in believing our schools have 
reached, or ought to have reached? It is a true but singularly significant fact 
that, with all the money and effort now expended to educate the children of 
this land, very little has yet been done to bring them into vital touch with the 
world in which they live. 

Visit a few schools in your neighborhood. Talk with teachers. Talk with 
pupils. It may be a surprise to find boys and girls of high-school training, fitted 
for college, who know almost nothing about trees or plants, or any other living 
organisms, outside of domesticated animals. 

Just why reading, writing and arithmetic are so much more important than 
the study of nature need not be discussed here. The point to be emphasized is 
the immensely valuable home resources in every locality, which it is the duty not 
only of the taxpayer, but of the Audubon Society and reliable people generally, 
to help our teachers and pupils to discover and conserve. 

Every one is supposed to take a lively interest nowadays in the conservation 
of national resources. Why not shift the center of interest to the conservation 
of home resources? 

A logical and practical beginning may be made by seeing, first, that each 
school has a school-garden; and, second, that each school-garden is managed as 
a part of the nation’s resources. How can a boy who grows up without any 
first-hand knowledge of tree-planting and horticulture be expected to conserve 
forests, of whose place in nature and value to man he knows little or nothing? 

How can any child whe is unfamiliar with the animals, birds, plants, insects, 
rocks, soils and water-powers of its own home neighborhood, develop into a 
progressive citizen with respect to the proper use of these resources? 

The opportunity is now before us to redeem the past by giving to this day 
and generation the chance to work out the problem of conserving natural 
resources. Of all days in the school-calendar, Bird and Arbor Day is the most 
appropriate for beginning such a work. 
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Let us go to our schools and join with teachers and pupils in getting at this 
matter. 

Let us help to celebrate Bird and Arbor Day; in school and town, as a 
national festival, a nature fete, rich in economic, esthetic and educational values. 

Agassiz’ message: “Study nature, not books!” rings out with peculiar sig- 
nificance in this age of indoor education.—A. H. W. 


A QUESTION 


Has any village, town or city, through any of its officials, improvement 
societies or civic leagues, invited the school-children to contribute to the 
community life by assisting in planting trees and shrubs in public places, in 
clearing up and reclaiming waste or neglected places, or in sharing the respon- 
sibilities of keeping home, common, park and roadsides attractive? 

Who can say what the value of such an incentive to civic beauty, pride and 
confidence might not be in the development and education of our boys and 
girls!—A. H. W. 


FOR TEACHERS 
Suggestions for Bird and Arbor Day 


HE school calendar includes a variety of anniversary days, which call for 
special exercises and extra effort on the part of both teachers and 
pupils. In some states, it has become almost a burden to keep up to a 

high standard in giving expression to patriotic, memorial and thanksgiving 
tributes. While there is some truth in the objection that the regular work and 
discipline of the school are more or less interfered with at these particular 
periods, it should not be forgotten that a very important and reasonable reason 
exists for the observance of all these occasions, namely, the opportunity to lift 
school routine out of monotony into higher usefulness by bringing the pupils 
into touch with some of the fundamental incentives to national and universal 
welfare. Possibly, no day now set aside for celebration can be made to contrib- 
ute more directly to the development of the individual pupil than Bird and 
Arbor Day. Obviously, the problem of getting the most satisfactory results 
from this day must be worked out differently in rural and city schools, in warm 
and cold climates, and in progressive and unprogressive localities. However, 
there may be a general agreement on a few points: 

1. Make the day one of Joy, if nothing else. 

2. Celebrate the day Ouidoors if possible. 

3. Emphasize Life, moving, growing, breathing, feeding, reproducing,—in 
short, every form of life-activity. 

4. Do away with all the formality of ordinary exercises possible, and let the 
Pupils really contribute to the occasion by summing up their nature-study work 
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in some simple, practical, beautiful fashion. Much has been written of interest 
and worth concerning Nature. It is all good material, but don’t overlook the 
value of the work of your own school-room, in order to recite and rehearse 
what has elsewhere been said and done. 

5. Lastly, relate Bird and Arbor Day to the Homes and the Public in your 
immediate neighborhood. 

A few special hints are offered, with the hope that teachers may not only find 
them helpful but that they may also excite sufficient interest to bring to this 
department criticisms, suggestions and personal experiences from those who 
observe Bird and Arbor Day in our schools. 


I, RURAL SCHOOLS 


According to locality and climatic conditions, lay out, prepare, sow or 
cultivate the school-garden. If possible, plant a tree and some shrubs, paying 
especial attention to beautifying the grounds and attracting birds. Invite 
parents and friends to spend an hour or so working with you. Let each pupil 
plant at least one seed or help set out one shrub. Where there is room, give 
each pupil a small plot to cultivate and raise a crop on. Have a row of sunflow- 
ers somewhere, and a flower-bed of hardy, late-blooming species which may 
contribute to the decoration of the school-room in the fall. A few early blos- 
soms may be possible in mild climates; midsummer flowers are less practicable. 

Select a site for a birds’ drinking-fountain, and assign the work of getting 
material and setting it in place to those pupils best fitted to do it. If no money 
is available for such a purpose, make a simple trough, or round receptacle, 
detailing different pupils to fill and keep it clean week by week, including the 
vacation-time. Ask farmers to let the school have some of the extra seedlings 
when they “thin out” vegetable beds, and try setting these out in competi- 
tion with the same plants grown from the seed in the school-garden. Dates of 
all planting, transplanting and harvesting should be kept. 

If the day is fair and sufficiently mild, have the so-called “exercises” 
outdoors, making the marching and massing of the pupils to and from and about 
the school-grounds as attractive as possible. Indoors, arrange an exhibit which 
shall show what the pupils have done in nature-study through the year; hang 
up pictures; make blackboard sketches or diagrams, and give lists of birds, 
flowers, trees, rocks, insects, animals and soils which have been identified, 
stating dates and localities; have window-boxes with something growing (for 
example, the common grasses of agriculture) with one or more of their 
enemies, in the form of weeds. Let the pupils do as much of this work 
as possible. ‘When desirable, assemble the schools of a town in some hall or 
outdoor park where the public may join in more formal exercises, inviting as 
guests the Board of Education or School Committee, Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, State Forester, State Geologist and similar officials. The State Boards 
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of Agriculture should not be neglected. The Weather-Bureau might also suggest 
interesting matter bearing on the successful development of a school-garden. 

Increase the school-room library by sending to the State and National 
Departments of Agriculture for bulletins and pamphlets. 


II. CITY SCHOOLS 


To the indoor arrangements given above, add any Audubon Society or 
museum loan-material available; if provided with a stereopticon, have a short, 
illustrated talk; give each pupil if possible, a nature picture which he may 
mount on a pasteboard back and take home to keep. If the room likes to choose 
its favorite bird, flower, tree or animal for the year, let the picture represent 
that. Spend ten minutes having each pupil say in a word what interests him 
most in nature. Have a map colored to represent Bird and Game and Forest 
Reservations in the United States. 

Outdoors, assuming that there is no garden and only a paved yard, use win- 
dow-boxes for planting seeds (to be carried indoors later). If possible, let each 
pupil take home a two-inch flower-pot containing a sprouting seed or seedling, to 
be tended and brought back for exhibit at the close of school in June. After 
the exhibit, prizes might be awarded and the plants given outright to the pupils 
for their home-yard or garden.—A. H. W. 


TREES, PLANTS AND SHRUBS ATTRACTIVE TO BIRDS 


(See ‘The Protection of Birds,’ E. H. Forbush) 


Consult also ‘‘Methods of Attracting Birds,” by Gilbert H. Trafton; “How to 
Attract and Protect Wild Birds,’? Von Berlepsch Method, National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City; “School Gardens,” Bulletin No. 
160, Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture; “Nature- 
Study and Life,” by C. F. Hodge; Cornell Study Leaflets, Bird and Arbor Day 
Annuals, apply to State Commissioner of Education. 


Wild Sarsaparilla American Holly Catbrier 
Mountain Ash Bittersweet Spice Bush 
Sumac Golden-rod Sour Gum 

Red Elder Millet Dogwood 
Sweet Elder Cranberry Tree Partridge Berry 
Sweet Gum Barberry Red Cedar 
Virginia Creeper Shad Bush Ground Juniper 
Red Mulberry Bayberry Sunflower 
Russian Mulberry Wild Rose Weed-seeds 
Black Alder 


A Bird and Arbor Day Program 
MUSIC 


Crass I, lead by a herald, marching with mounted pictures of trees, birds 
and animals, comes to a halt, forming in line. 
Herald steps to the front, saying: 
“When ice is thawed and snow is gone, 
And racy sweetness floods the trees; 
When snow-birds from the hedge have flown, 
And on the hive-porch swarm the bees,— 
Drifting down the first warm wind 
That thrills the earliest days of spring, 
The bluebird seeks our maple groves, 
And charms them into tasseling.”’ 
—From “The Bluebird.” Maurice THompson. 


First Speaker: “The trees have budded and are still blossoming. Soon the 
green leaves will be out, for spring has come again.”’ 

Second Speaker: “Bloodroot and cowslip, spring-beauty, hepatica, 
squirrel-corn and violets are waiting for us to find them.” 

Third Speaker: “The animals know spring is here, for the bear has waked 
up from his winter sleep; the woodchuck, too, and frogs are croaking in the 


marshes.”’ 

Fourth Speaker: “Birds are flying fast by night and day from the far 
South to greet spring in the North. Phoebe and Song-Sparrow, Robin and Blue- 
bird are already here, and many whom we want to see slip by us when we do 
not know.” 

Fifth Speaker: ‘Mosquitoes have come out from garrets and cellars and 
all sorts of hiding-places under bridges or in crannies, and are laying thousands 
of eggs wherever they find water.” 

Sixth Speaker: “Yes, and the apple-tree tent caterpillars are hatching out 
now from their eggs, which have been so safely kept through the winter. 
Click-beetles and potato-beetles have left their winter shelters.” 

Seventh Speaker: “Everywhere insects are coming in great numbers. Some 
will do good. Many will do harm.” 

All: “We want to find them and watch them.” 

Eighth Speaker steps forward and says: 

“Summer and Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
Each season of the varied year 
Doth each for us a lesson bring, 


If we but turn the listening ear.” 
—From “Nature Intelligible.” Jones Very. 


If indoors, class hangs up pictures and forms in marching order. 
Nore.—Flowers, birds and insects to suit the locality may be substituted 
for those given above. 
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A Child comes forward and says: 


“The bee is not afraid of me, 
I know the butterfly; 
The pretty people in the woods 


Receive me cordially.” 
—Emity DICKINSON, 


MUSIC 


Crass II marches and forms in semicircle. 


A CALENDAR FOR MAY IN NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 
Adapted from “Nature’s Calendar,” by Ernest Ingersoll. 


A Leader comes forward and says: 


“The earth is warm again, 
the air is filled with odors, 
The lanes lined with gay flowers, 
which nod and bend 
To every passing breeze.” 


First Speaker: “The fur-bearing animals put on a new coat now.” 

Second Speaker: “Look up in the trees for big nests of dried leaves made 
by the squirrels. This is the time when the young squirrels are born.” 

Third Speaker: ““Meadow-mice, too, are making nests on the ground and, 
if you look sharp, you may find a white-footed mouse snugly housed in an 
old thrush’s nest, which it has roofed over with leaves.” 

Fourth Speaker: “‘Wild-cats, gray foxes, the minks and the weasels, skunks, 
otters and woodchucks, with beavers, wolves and the bristly porcupine are 
raising their young in dens and burrows and holes.”’ 

Fifth Speaker: “In April we find many white or pale-colored flowers; but 
in May there are bright yellow blossoms,—wild indigo, golden mustard, the 
dandelion, five-finger, the yellow violet and marsh-marigold.”’ 

Sixth Speaker steps forward saying: 


“When wake the violets, Winter dies; 
When sprout the elm-buds, Spring is near; 
When lilacs blossom, Summer cries, 
‘Bud, little roses! Spring is here.’ ” 
—From “Spring Has Come.”’ OLtrveER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
Seventh Speaker: “The chestnut tree will not shake out its yellow blossoms 
until summer but the red maple is already fruiting.” (Shows branch of red 
maple keys.) “In Marchand April this maple was beautiful with scarlet-yellow 
blossoms. Its ieaves have scarlet stems. In autumn it will be the glory of the 
northern forests.” 
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Righth Speaker: “Soft-shelled turtles are laying. their eggs in the sand, 


Snakes have come out from their winter hiding, and are hunting for mice in 


the fields, or for toads and frogs near water,” 
Ninth Speaker: “Fishes lay eggs, too. The shad has come in from the 


ocean, Schools of mackerel are coming. The black bass is making its shallow 


nest near the sandy lakeshore.” 
Tenth Speaker: “Along the coast, crabs and shrimps are making their 


way inland, and will soon be shedding their shells. In Long Island Sound, 
lobsters are laying their eggs now, but it may be summer before there are 


any young lobsters in the northern waters of Nova Scotia.” 


Last Speaker steps to middle of semicircle and says: 


‘‘Is Summer real and coming, 
With its waving green and its herds? 
For the greatest good the Winter can bring 
Is the hope in me of returning Spring, 
And the joyous song of the birds.” 


—From “Winter. 
Clase forms and marches, 


MUSIC 
Crass III, The Message of the Birds, 
Single Speaker, acting as leader: 
“The skies can’t keep their secret! 
They tell it to the hills, 
The hills just tell the orchards 
And they the daffodils! 
A bird, by chance, that goes that way 
Soft overhead the whole. 


If I should bribe the little bird, 
Who knows but she would tell?” 


—Emity DICKINSON. 
Each speaker carries a colored picture of the bird he describes. 


First Speaker: “While May bedecks the naked trees 
With tassels and embroideries, 
And many blue-eyed violets beam 
Along the edges of the stream, 
I hear a voice that seems to say, 
Now near at hand, now far away, 
‘Witchery—witchery—witchery!’ . 


" Wituram G. Barton, 


—From “The Maryland Yellowthroat.” Henry VAN Dyke, 


All; “The Maryland Yellowthroat!” 
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Second Speaker: ‘High on yon poplar, clad in glossiest green; 
The orange, black-capped Baltimore is seen, 
The broad extended boughs still please him best, 
Beneath their bending skirts he hangs his nest.” 


—From “The Baltimore Bird. ALEXANDER WILSON. 


Shows nest, if possible, collected in the autumn. 
All: “The Oriole! the Baltimore Oriole!”’ 


Third Speaker: “From the first bare clod in the raw, cold spring, 
From the last bare clod, when the fall winds sting, 
The farm-boy hears his brave song ring, 
And work for the time is a pleasant thing.” 
—From “The Meadowlark.” HAMLIN GARLAND. 
All; “This must be the Meadowlark!”’ 


Fourth Speaker: “Among the dwellings framed by birds 
In field or forest with nice care, 
Is none that with the little wren’s 
In snugness may compare.”’ 
—From “The Wren’s Nest.”” Worpswortu. 


All: “A Wren!” 


Fifth Speaker: ‘The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee; 
The redwing flutes his o-ka-lee.”’ 
—From ‘‘May-day.”’ EMERSON. 


All; “Red-winged Blackbird!” 


Sixth Speaker: “In the days of spring migrations, 

Days when warbler hosts move northward, 

To the forests, to the leaf beds, 

Comes the tiny oven builder. 

Daintily the leaves he tiptoes; 

Underneath them builds his oven, 

Arched and framed with last year’s oak-leaves, 

Roofed and walled against the raindrops.”’ 

—From ‘‘The Oven-bird.” FRANK BOLLEs. 

All: “Have you seen a nest of the Oven-Bird?”’ 


Seventh Speaker: ‘The bob-o’-link again I hear, 
The merriest bird of all the year. 
As through my open window floats 
The gladsome music of his notes.” 
—From “Sunrise.” 


All: “Bob-o-linkum! Bob-o-linkum!”’ 


Tuomas Hitt. 
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Eighth Speaker: 
“He sits on a branch of yon’ blossoming bush, 
This madcap cousin of robin and thrush, 
And sings without ceasing the whole morning long! 
Now wild, now tender, the wayward song 
That flows from his soft, gray, fluttering throat, 
But often he stops in his sweetest note, 
And, shaking a flower from blossoming bough, 
Drawls out, “Mi-ew, mi-ou!”’ 
—From “The Catbird.” Eprta Tuomas. 
All: “Saucy, mocking Catbird.” 
—Mrnot J. SAVAGE. 
Ninth Speaker: . 
“ “T own the country hereabout,’ says Bob White, 
‘At early morn I gaily shout, I’m Bob White, 
From stubble field and stake-rail fence 
You hear me call, without offence, 


I’m Bob White! Bob White!’ ”’ 
—From “Bob White.” CHarztes C. MARBLE. 


Tenth Speaker: “The whistle of the meadowlark is sweet, 


The blackbird’s rapid chant fills all the vale, 
And touchingly sweet the unincumbered song 
That the thrush warbles in the greenwood shade; 
Yet is the robin still our sweetest bird, 


And beautiful as sweet.”’ 
—From “The Robin.” Wirtram T. Bacon. 


All: “The Robin shall be our bird for the year!’”’ 


Leader: “Swallows over the water, 

Warblers over the land, 

Silvery, tinkling ripples 
Along the pebbly strand, 

Afar in the upper ether 

The eagle floats at rest; 

No wind now frets the forest, 
’Tis nature at her best.” 


—CHARLEsS C. ABBOTT. 


MUSIC 


Crass IV, carrying leaves or blossoms of the different kinds of trees in 
the locality. 
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Single Speaker: 

‘When we stand with the woods around us, 
And the great boughs overhead; 
When the wind blows cool on our forehead, 
And the breath of the pine is shed; 
When the song of the thrush is ringing 
Wonderful, rich, apart— 
Between the sound and the silence 


Comes a sudden lift of the heart.” 
—ELizABetTH K. ADAMs. 


Leader: ‘We know where the trees in our (town) (village) (city) are.” 


Shows map colored to mark wooded areas. 


Each speaker steps forward in turn and shows his branch, saying: 


“T have brought the (name of tree) to show you. 
“Here is the (name of tree) to show you. 

“T have found the (name of tree) to show you. 
“This is the (name of tree) to show you. 


It grows (state 
distribution 
in this locality).” 


NotE.—Do not omit the evergreen trees. 


Leader: “Once forests covered all this region, now only a few trees are 
left.” 


Single Speaker: 
“Preserve your forests, in them lies your wealth; 
They are better than gold, for riches untold 
Cannot buy what they’ll give you in comfort and health; 
Their thirsty roots will drink in the rain 
That might cause your rivers to overflow, 
And they’ll store it up till the leaves breathe it forth, 
To temper the heat of the summer glow. 


“When down from the North the wind rides forth, 
Your friends, the trees, will break its power; 
In their branches, in spring, the birds will sing, 
They will shelter each delicate wind-blown flower. 
Now the secret is this,—bear it well in mind, 
No matter how urgent may be your case,— 
‘Never lay your axe to the root of a tree 
Till you’ve planted another to take its place.’ ”’ 
—“The Secret.” Littre SouTHGATE. 


Note.—Apply to State Forester, State Board of Agriculture and State His- 
torian for information about early and present conditions of forests. 
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MUSIC 
“Froéhlicher Landmann” RoBEert SCHUMANN. 
Crass V, Children, marching two by two. 
First Pair: “Farmers are we to take care of the crops.”’ 
Second Pair: ‘“We mean to grow up and watch over the trees.”’ 
Third Pair: “Gardens where flowers grow we'd rather have.” 
Fourth Pair: “Honey we like, so we’ll choose the bees.” 
Fifth Pair: “Give us the birds, who can fly and can sing.”’ 
Sixth Pair: “Rocks and mines say we, because they bring wealth.” 
Seventh Pair: “We'll take water and all which there swims or sails.” 
Eighth Pair: “Pure air for us, winds and clouds that give health.” 
Ninth Pair: “The soil we shall choose and make smooth, lasting roads.”’ 
Tenth Pair: “Our choice is the heavens, with moon, stars and sun.” 
Eleventh Pair: “Let us have the animals, tame ones and wild.” 
Twelfth Pair: “We like fairies best. Don’t you think we'll find one?” 
(To be spoken by the two youngest children.) 

All: “ ‘The great, wide, wonderful, beautiful world!’ 

Every day 

We will sing, work and play 

In this beautiful, wonderful world!” 
All the classes now form with their respective leaders, singing as they march 

to plant seeds, shrubs or trees in the school-garden. 


MUSIC (See note.) 


It is suggested that spécial attention be given to the selection of music 
and also to the marching. A May-pole with colored streamers might be intro- 
duced with charming effect. 


Note.—The following may be sung to the tune of “Abschied,” page 145, 
Buch der Lieder. Collection Litolff No. 846. 


Girls: “For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet;”’ 
Boys: “For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see;”’ 
(Repeat first four bars of music.) 
All: “Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


”? 


Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


Girls: “For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high;” 


Boys: “For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees;” 


All: “Father in Heaven, etc—” A. H. W. 


CHIMNEY SWIFT 
(One-half natural size) 
Order—MACROCHIRES Family—MicropopiIp& 
Genus—CH £TURA Species—PRLAGICA 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
Educational Leaflet, No. 49 


THE CHIMNEY SWIFT 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO, 49 


One late summer’s evening, after the sun went down, there were observed 
flying above the tree-tops of a North Carolina village a large number’ of 
black objects. Some one said they were bats, while others pronounced them 
swallows, but they were neither. The swarm of dusky forms swinging rapidly 
about the sky was a flock of Chimney Swifts. They seemed to be more numer- 
ous in the neighborhood of a-large college building. Presently they began 
circling in one rushing, revolving, twittering mass of bird life. One side of 
this living wheel passed directly over the large chimney which leads downward 
to the furnace in the basement. 

Suddenly, during these last moments of twilight before the 

Their Bedroom darkness falls, one of the Swifts threw up its wings and dropped 

out of sight in the chimney. Soon another did the same, then 

another and another. They went in by pairs, by fours, almost by dozens. 

The wheel continued to revolve while a stream of birds, as if thrown off by 

a kind of centrifugal force, went pouring down into the gaping mouth of 
darkness. 

We stood and counted as best we could the numbers in this cataract of 
feathered life. Not for one moment was the scene changed until the play was 
atanend. ‘One thousand,” I said. “One thousand and twenty-five,” answered 
the gentleman with me, who had probably counted more correctly. Five or 
six birds which had hesitated to the last moment to take the plunge, and 
now possibly missing the moral support of the large company, gave up the 
idea of stopping there that night and, turning, flew away in the falling dark- 
ness. Night closed in upon the great chimney, with its sooty walls lined with 
an army of clinging, drowsy Swifts; for this was the huge bedroom of these 
little piccaninnies of the air. 

It was now seventeen minutes past seven o’clock. Less than twenty 
minutes had been required for the flock to enter. Since early morning, each 
bird had been upon the wing, roaming the endless pathways of the air in 
quest of insect food. It is possible that not once during the day had one 
paused to rest, as the Swift never trusts the weight of its body to its weak 
feet, exeept at such times as when, in the hollow breast of a great tree, or 
down the yawning throat of a chimney, it can cling perpendicularly to the 
wall, braced from below with its tail, each feather of which ends in a stiff, 
needle-like outgrowth. 

In the early morning, we hastened out to see if the Swifts were up and 
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away. Over the rim of the chimney we found them coming, singly, by twos, 
by threes, by fours; making long sweeps toward the earth with the first bound; 
then mounting high in air with innumerable twitterings, they would be off 
for the day’s experiences. At five minutes of six o’clock they ceased to appear. 
More than eight hundred had been counted within fifteen minutes.’ Something 
unexpected now happened. Back into the chimney came rushing the Swifts. 
In ten minutes 116 had reéntered. What could it mean? Up from the east a 
dark, threatening cloud was moving. The Swifts had espied it, and all those 
which by this time were not far afield came hurrying back to the chimney of 
refuge. 

For many evenings we watched the birds. They always went to roost 
the same way, going through the same performances. For more than two 
weeks they continued with us. One day, near the middle of September, we 
saw from our window that the maple trees over on the hillside were turning 
yellow and red. “Autumn has come,” said my friend. Perhaps the Swifts 
saw the sign, too, and passed the word that the summer had ended and the 
air would soon be free of insects. 

That evening, at the hour of gathering about the chimney, 

The Migration less than one hundred appeared. The great flock had taken 

up its line of flight and was now far on its course toward the 

land of perpetual summer. The others lingered for some time, gathering in 

stragglers, and also those families the young of which had been slow in getting 

upon the wing; and then, one day they, too, were off to join their fellows 
in the far South. 

We shall see no more of the Swifts until some day next spring, when we 
may hear falling to us from the air above a joyous twittering, and, looking 
up, may catch a view of the first arrival, a black, animated bow-and-arrow- 
shaped object darting about at such a height that it seems to be scratching 
its back against the sky. 

The birds usually reach us in April, and within a few weeks 
The Nest nest-building begins. The structure consists of a bracket work 
of dead twigs, glued together somewhat in the form of a half- 
saucer. It may be found sticking to the wall on the inside of a chimney. 
These twigs are the ends of small dead branches broken from the trees by 
the birds, who grasp them with their feet or bill while on the wing. They 
are fastened together by a salivary substance secreted by glands in the bird’s 
mouth. Apparently the flow of this gluing secretion is sometimes checked. 
This is possibly due in part to an unhealthy condition of the bird. At such 
times, the nest-building must proceed slowly, and its completion may even 
be delayed until time for the eggs to be deposited. Often nests have been 
examined which contained eggs, many days before the full number of twigs 
had been glued in place. 
Before the settlement of this country, the Swifts built their nests on the 
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inner vertical sides of hollow trees, but when the white man came, with his 
chimneys, they left their homes and came to dwell with him. 

A chimney is usually occupied by but one pair of birds. It is only in the 
autumn, when the Swifts accumulate from far and near about some favorite 
roosting-place, that we see so many inhabiting one chimney. Their eggs are 
four or five in number, and are white. Nature is not inclined to lavish her 
coloring material on the shells of eggs where it is not needed. With a com- 
paratively few exceptions, those which are deposited in dark places, as in chim- 
neys, or holes in trees, or in the ground, are white. Such eggs do not need 


NEST AND EGGS OF CHIMNEY SWIFT 
Photographed by B. S. Bowdish 

the protection of coloring matter, as do those which are laid in open nests, 
and are thus exposed to the eyes of many enemies. 

The Swift is a very valuable bird, as is shown by the following letter 
written February 23, 1911, by Mr. W. L. McAtee, of the United States Bio- 
logical Survey: 

“My investigat’on of the food of the species is complete to date, and I 
hope to prepare a publication on the bird before very long. I may state, how- 
ever, that the bird’s food consists almost wholly of insects, and that beetles, 
flies and ants are the principal items. It gets many beetles (Scolytidae), the 
most serious enemies of our forests, when they are swarming, and takes also 
the old-fashioned potato beetle (Lema trilineata), the tarnished plant-bug 
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(Lygus pratensis), and other injurious insects, The bird is, of course, largely 
beneficial to the agricultural interests of the country.” 

In China and some of the neighboring countries, there are Swifts which 
build even more peculiar nests than the American species, No sticks or twigs 
are employed in their construction, the gummy saliva from the bird’s mouth 
being the only material used, These nests are much sought by the people 
of those countries as an article of food, They are built on the faces of cliffs, 
or the walls of caves, In large numbers, they are gathered and sold in the 


markets as “edible birds’ nests.” To prepare them for the table, they are 


cooked in the form of soup. Our Swift is a representative of a large and 
widely distributed family. There are about eighty species found throughout 
the world, About thirty occur in America, but only four in North America, 
and the Chimney Swift (Chaeltura pelagica) alone represents the family in 
the eastern part of the United States. 
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Add ll correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions to 
the National Asscciation of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City 


President Dutcher 


More than five months have passed 
since President William Dutcher was 
stricken with apoplexy, and, while his 
condition continues to improve, the gain 


has been very slow. He is totally unable 


to walk or to speak, although otherwise 
he appears to be in excellent physical 


condition. The sorrow that his illness has 
occasioned among his wide circle of friends 
and correspondents is attested by the 
numerous inquiries regarding the state 
of his health which constantly reach this 
office.—T. GILBERT PEARSON. 


Change of Office 


The increasing volume of work connec- 
ted with the administration of the affairs 
of the National Association has necessi- 
tated the acquiring of larger office space. 
After April 15, ioz1, therefore, the 
address of the Association will be 1974 
Broadway. This is,in many ways, a very 
convenient location. It can be reached 
in one minute’s walk from the 66th street 
station of the Columbus Avenue Elevated 
Railway, or the subway station at 66th 
street. Several lines of surface cars also 
converge here. We shall hope to welcome 
many of our members and friends of bird 
protection at the new location.—T. G. P. 


Attack on the Plumage Law 


A bill has been introduced in the. Assem- 
bly of the New York Legislature, by A. J. 
Levy, of New York City, which will not 
only repeal in effect the splendid Shea- 
White Plumage Law enacted last year, 
but by the omission of the word “plumage” 
from Section 98 of Chapter 24 of the 


Forest, Fish and Game Law will, it 
appears, open the way for the sale of the 
plumage of all birds. So adroitly is the 
bill drawn, with such skilful manipulation 
of words, that many have been deceived 
and regard the measure as a still further 
safeguard to the birds of the state. In 
fact, press despatches sent out from 
Albany at the time the bill was introduced 
contained statements to that effect. This 
bill is a@ most vicious one and should be 
defeated at all hazards. It is clearly in the 
interests of certain large moneyed con- 
cerns in New York, who have shown that 
they care nothing for wild birds except 
for the money which can be made from 
the sale of their feathers. There is evi- 
dence that large sums have been raised 
to employ a powerful lobby at Albany to 
aid in the passage of this measure, and it 
is imperative that the friends of the birds 
immediately exert themselves to the 
utmost if the state is to take no backward 
steps in bird protection. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Last winter, when our Plumage Bill 
was up for passage, one Assemblyman in 
a speech, stated on the floor of the Assem- 
bly that he had received over one hundred 
letters from his constituents asking him 
to vote for this bill which the Audubon 
Society advocated, and he gave that as 
his reason for favoring it. This illustrates 
the importance of having voters write 
their views to their representatives in 
the Legislature. 

I wish to urge with all the earnestness 
at my command that you get your friends 
to write at once to the Senator and Assem- 
blymen from your district and ask them 
to vote and use all their influence against 
the passage of Assembly Bill 359, intro- 
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duced by A. J. Levy, and intended to 
cripple and destroy the present plumage 
law. To be effective, this should be done at 
once. 

Two other important measures are 
before the Legislature of New York State. 

1. Senate Bill No. 9, introduced by 
Senator J. L. Long (same as Assembly 
Bill No. 2, introduced by Frederick 
Sheide), is for the purpose of opening up 
the duck shooting on Long Island until 
April 1. This should be killed. 

2. Senate Bill No. 513, introduced by 
Senator Howard R. Bayne, to prohibit 
the sale of feathered game in New York. 
This measure should become a law. It 
would do more for the protection of the 
game birds of New York State than any 
other game law on the statute books.— 
> ve ie A 


Cold Storage of Game 


One of the most beneficial game laws 
on the statute books of New York State 
is the provision which prohibits the sale 
of Woodcock, Grouse or Quail taken 
within the state, and prohibits the pos- 
session of such birds during the closed 
season except under bond to the state of 
New York that such bonded birds shall 
not be sold or taken from cold storage 
until the following open season. The 
open season on Quail is from November 1 
to November 30, both inclusive; on Wood- 
cock and Grouse, from October 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, both inclusive. On the waders, 
Plover, Snipe, Rail, etc., the same sale 
provisions apply, and the open season is 
September 16 to December 31, both in- 
clusive. Following are approximate figures 
of game birds held under bond in cold 
storage in New York at the present time: 


Wild Ducks 
Sale 
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Many of the game birds sold in New 
York are imported from foreign countries, 
and some of the game dealers contend 
that they should be permitted to sell these, 
if they choose, during the spring and 
summer months. On the other hand, 
students of game protection write em- 
phatically declaring that such license 
would open the door for widespread abuses 
as many of our native birds can readily be 
substituted for foreign game, and further 
inducements would thus be held out for 
those who wish to kill birds illegally. 

At the date of going to press, there are 
heard many rumors that certain whole- 
sale game dealers will attempt to have the 
law repealed at this session of the New 
York Legislature, or at least to modify it 
in such a way as to be of advantage to 
their personal interests and a menace to 
the birds of the state. We urge all readers 
of Birp-Lore to keep a sharp lookout for 
the appearance of such a measure at 
Albany, and, if the bill is introduced, to 
use their influence at once with their 
Senators and Assemblymen to secure its 
defeat.—T. G. P. 


Elk Starving in Wyoming 


A few years ago, during a trip in the 
West, the writer became more deeply 
interested than ever before in the prob- 
lem connected with saving the remnant of 
big game that still inhabits the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Some of the members of the Audubon 
Society, with others, are working hard to 
accomplish results in the direction of big- 
game preservation. The following ex- 
tract from a letter written February 4, 
by S. N. Leek, of Jackson, Wyoming, 
tells a pitiful tale of the hardships to 
which the elk of that territory are now 
subjected: 

“We have a Yellowstone Park, and a 
Teton State Game Preserve, together 
containing something over 3,000,000 acres, 
where all hunting is prohibited; on this 
vast region there is a great deal of game. 
The region is of such an elevation that 
the game cannot winter there, but must 
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go to a lower altitude. The Forest Service 
issues permits to the sheep men to graze 
their flocks on every side of this region 
but the south or Jackson’s Hole side. The 
elk, in leaving the Park and Game Pre- 
serve, are, therefore, forced to come into 
Jackson’s Hole in greater numbers than 
the valley will support. In consequence, 
a great many of them starve. We are 
trying to have the state make some arrange- 
ment to stop so much unnecessary suffer- 
ing. Two years ago, 5,000 elk died of 
starvation in this valley right among the 
ranches. Again, this winter, they are 
dying by hundreds, and within a month 
they will starve by the thousands. There 
are now 20,000 elk in this little valley in a 
starving condition; the calves go first. The 
poor little things follow the herd as long 
as they can till they get too weak to go 
farther, then they lie for days in the 
shelter of some friendly bush until death 
relieves their suffering. Right now, as I 
write these lines, there are hundreds of 
them around our barn, among the horses 
and cattle, picking up the few straws to 
be found. It takes a hard heart to see 
them suffer so, but, did we feed them or 
allow them to feed with our stock, we 
would run short of hay and our own stock 
would suffer; so we are obliged to drive 
them away when we feed. We just 
received word over the telephone that the 
state has appropriated $5,000 with which 
to buy hay, but there is not enough hay 
in the valley that can be spared to feed 
one fourth of the elk. The only recourse 
is to get the settlers to drive stock out 
over the Teton Range of mountains into 
Idaho, where they might procure food for 
them, and let the elk have the hay here. 
This, however, is quite an undertaking, 
attended with much risk, and, besides, 
the only road is now blocked with snow 
nearly ten feet deep. If Wyoming would 
only prepare for this during the summer 
when there is plenty of cheap hay, or else 
reduce the numbers of elk by some 
legitimate means, there would be less 
suffering.” 

Mr. Howard Eaton, of Wolf, Wyoming, 
in a letter dated February 27, suggests a 
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way of relief by urging that the govern- 
ment take steps to remove the extra 
stock of elk in Jackson’s Hole to other 
reservations, such as the Big Horns, 
Medicine Bow Range, and the head of 
the Shoshone Encampment Country. A 
moderate appropriation would do this, 
and the elk would be given additional 
territory in which to increase. With 
great force, he points to experiments of 
this character in the state which have 
been abundantly successful.—T. G. P. 


New Members 


During the period between January 1 
and March 1, tort, the following persons 
became members and contributors to 
the work of the National Association. 


Life Members— 
Brooks, Mr. Peter C., 
Taft, Mr. E. B., 
Watson, Mrs. James. B., 
Wells, Mrs. F. L., 


Sustaining Members— 

° Abbott, Mrs. Edwin H., 
Allen, Miss Mary P., 
Appleton, Miss Maud E., 
Ayer, Mr. C. F., 

Bacon, Mrs. F. E., 
Bartol, Miss C. H., 
Bellard, Miss Katherine, 
Brower, Miss L. S., 
Brown, Mr. N. C., 
Burnham, Mrs. J. C., 
Case, Mrs. Ermine, 

Case, Mrs. Geo. B., 
Christie, Mr. Percival, 
Cole, Mrs. Adelina A., 
Converse, Mr. F. S. 
Courtney, Rt. Rev. F., 
Crane, Miss Ellen J., 
Crocker, Dorothea, 
Cummings, Mrs. C. A., Jr., 
Davis, Mr. Geo. P., 
Dickson, Mrs. James B., 
Dickson, Mr. James B., 
Dryden, Mrs. Cynthia F., 
Dryden, Mr. John F., 

Du Bois, Mrs. Goddard, 
Ewell, Mrs. J. M., 

Finch, Mr. Edward, 
Forbes, Mrs. M. J. 
Franklin, Miss Laura I. P., 
Fuertes, Louis A., 
Hamilton, Mrs. W. P., 
Hammond, Mrs. J. H., 
Henrickson, Mr. John H. 
Hodge, Mr. D. W., 
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Sustaining Members, continued— 
Houghton, Mrs. O. F. 
Hunnewell, Mrs. Arthur, 
Hussey, Misses, 

Irving, Miss Helen E., 
Jenks, Mrs. Wm. F., 
Kellogg, Mr. Francis J., 
Knowlton, Miss Gertrude, 
Kuehn, Mr. Otto L., 
Lawrence, Mr. John S., 
Lawyer, Mr. Geo. A., 
McAlpin, Mrs. D. H. ¥e., 
Mallock, Miss Mary S.., 
Mills, Mr. Herbert R., 
Moore, Mrs. W. H., 
Morrell, Mr. Edward, 
Morris, Mrs. D. H., 
Morris, Mr. L. R., 
Morton, Miss Helen, 
Muhlfeld, Mr. F. J., 
Powell, Mr. P. H., 
Rothwell, Mr. J. E., 
Seymour, Mr. Julius H., 
Sloan, Mrs. William, 
Smiley, Mr. Daniel, 
Spurrell, Mr. John A., 
Stewart, Mr. A. M., 
Sullivan, Miss Florence, 
Tucker, Mr. R. P., 

Van Tassell, F. L., 
Wakeman, Miss Francis, 
Wakeman, Miss Mary F., 
Wharton, Mr. E. P., 
White, Mrs. Wm. M.., 
Willson, Mrs. C. H., 
Winslow, Miss Isabella, 
Winslow, Miss Maria C.., 
Wood, Mr. Arnold, 
Wright, Mrs. Theo. F., 

Contributors 

Anglers’ Association of Onondaga 
County, 

Barlett, Miss Alice M., 

Belmont, Mr. August, 

Elkins, Mr. W. P., 

Keeland, Mr. Francis, 


NOTES 
Mrs Wright Appointed a Director 


At the bi-monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the National Association, 
held in New York on February 28, 1911, 
Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright was appointed 
a director, to serve until the next annual 
meeting of the Association. She was cho- 
sen to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Dr. H. C. Bumpus, whose work 
in the West has necessitated his removing 
to Madison, Wisconsin. 
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California 


Miss Gretchen L. Libby, who has served 
as Field Agent for this Association in 
California, has been devoting much time 
to organizing Junior Audubon Classes. 
As a result of her efforts and of those 
associated with her, 3,000 Junior Members 
have been enrolled, and the California 
Society confidently expects to double this 
number in the near future. 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion are alive to the importance of con- 
ducting an educational campaign, similar 
to that so constantly carried forward by 
the Audubon workers. It has recently 
arranged to place her in the field, to devote 
her entire time to speaking and culti- 
vating public sentiment to a better appre- 
ciation of the value of preserving the wild 
bird and animal life of the state. 


Florida 


Information gathered from various 
sources indicates that fully four hundred 
yachts annually go down the Atlantic 
coast to cruise in Florida waters. To 
these are added many other small vessels 
carrying pleasure parties from Florida 
ports. The majority of these boats have 
fire-arms aboard, and in the thinly settled 
reaches of the coast the temptations are 
many and subtle for the cruisers to try 
their aim at passing birds. The Audubon 
Warden, B. J.‘ Pacetti, who guards the 
Government Reservation at Mosquito 
Inlet, has had an experience with such 
a party. John and Julian Dupont, of 
St. Augustine, were captured by him 
after a long and exciting chase, and later 
pleaded guilty in the court of shooting at 
Pelicans. They were fined, and it is to be 
hoped that the wide publicity given to 
the matter in the papers will cause other 
shooters to remember that, even in 
Florida, there are places where the strong 
arm of the law reaches out to guard and 
protect the wild bird life. 
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Tennessee 


Audubon Society work has been moving 
forward rapidly in Tennessee, of late. 
Dr. R. B. Maury, President of the West 
Tennessee Audubon Society, has been 
doing a large work among the schools of 
Memphis. His efforts have been rewarded 
by the organization of 60 Junior Audubon 
Classes, containing in all 1,567 members. 
Each child has paid a fee of ten+cents, 
and in return has received a Mockingbird 
button and ten of the Association’s leaf- 
lets, with colored plates. The teacher at 
the head of each class receives “‘Brrp- 
Lore,” and certain leaflets especially 
helpful to their bird work. 

The Legislature has recently passed a 
law which prohibits the sale of robins. 
This is a strong step toward robin pro- 
tection, on which the Audubon Society 
workers and State Game Warden Colonel 
Joseph H. Acklen are to be congratulated. 
—T. G. P. 


Destruction of Meadowlark in Georgia 


The following clipping appears in a 
recent issue of a Georgia paper: 


“KILL 11,000 FIELD LARKS.” 


“Waycross, Ga., March 15.—A total of 
11,231 Larks, enemies of corn, were killed 
in a contest originated by farmers living 
about Manor, this county. The. contest 
opened February 1, and closed today. 

“The first prize, a purse of gold, which 
farmers raised among themselves, was di- 
vided among Dan Henderson, Tom James 
and W. D. James. They killed 1,586.” 

The above strikingly illustrates the 
profound ignorance that still exists in 
many sections of our country relative to 
the economic status of some of our most 
valuable feathered assistants. It also 
emphasizes the possibilities opened to us 
through the generosity of Mrs. Sage, in 
contributing a special fund for educational 
work in the bird-protection field in the 
South. Georgia’s illustration of ignorant 
destruction of valuable birds is not unique 
by any means, and it is not so many years 
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ago that parallel cases were to be found in 
some of our northern states. The change 
in the public attitude of such states and 
the development of public appreciation of 
the value of birds is the direct result of a 
systematic campaign of education, and 
the results mentioned form an indication 
of what may be hoped for in other sec- 
tions of our country when the sinews of 
war at our command permit us to carry 
on a continued campaign of like character 
in those localities.—T. G. P. 


A Statement in Support of the Present 
Law Regarding Wild-fowl 


[Much valuable data has been accumu- 
lated by Mr. E. H. Forbush, in his efforts 
to prevent the opening up of spring shoot- 
ing in Massachusetts and elsewhere in New 
England. His arguments are so clear and 
convincing that the subject matter of one 
of his circular letters is reproduced here- 
with.] 

The killing of all migratory birds should 
stop at the end of the fall migration. 
Fall shooting, if not excessive, does not 
reduce the annual numbers of wild fowl; 
they increase in numbers under well- 
regulated fall shooting. Wild Ducks have 
increased within the last few years in the 
states and provinces where spring shoot- 
ing is now prohibited, and already the 
overflow of this increase is felt along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Shooting in New England and the other 
northern coast states after the ponds are 
frozen allows unscrupulous or unthinking 
gunners to take advantage of the fresh- 
water Ducks, when, in severe seasons 
they are half-starved and driven by hun- 
ger and thirst to the open spring-holes, 
where the gunners lie in wait for them 
day or night. Non-diving, surface-feed- 
ing Ducks, of which the Black Duck is 
the principal New England species, are 
obliged by necessity to go to these spring- 
holes. Wild-fowl sometimes starve and 
freeze to death in severe winters. In the 
coldest weather, most Ducks will brave 
death by shooting rather than endure 
thirst or starvation. 
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Tales have been told of gunners shoot- 
ing Ducks at spring-holes until the water 
was red with blood,—tales of hundreds 
of birds shot when they were starving and 
unfit for food,—of birds so nearly starved 
that they could hardly rise in the air. 
Some of these stories may be exaggerated, 
but there are enough authentic instances 
on record to prove that all shooting 
should be stopped in January and Feb- 
ruary. This closes the shooting-season 
on the coast when nature closes the ponds 
of the interior, and this is fair to all gun- 
ners. All authorities agree that spring 
shooting is a most wasteful practice. It 
has extirpated the Heath Hen, Wild 
Turkey, Passenger Pigeon and Eskimo 
Curlew, and decimated other Curlews, 
Godwits, Golden Plover, the River Ducks 
and the Upland Plover, and driven out 
birds that once bred here. Its advocates 
say that it is useless to protect the birds 
here while large numbers are killed in 
winter in the South. This argument is 
fallacious for the following reasons: (1) 
Many of our wild fowl remain off the coast 
of New England all winter, particularly 
in mild seasons. (2) Most of the birds 
killed in the South are bred in the North- 
west, and never come here. (3) Granting 
that some of our birds are killed in the 
South, why should we kill in spring our 
own birds that have escaped the southern 
gunners, thus “killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg.” 

The southern people are awakening to 
the necessity of game protection. The 
laws in some of the southern states are 
already better and more efficiently en- 
forced than some of those in the North. 
In time to come, the South will protect 
her birds fully as well as the North. 

Uniform protection of all wild-fowl in 
winter and spring has an almost immediate 
and very striking effect. The owner of a 
little pond in Rhode Island does not allow 
shooting on his premises, and Black Ducks 
breed there every year. A Massachusetts 
man controls all the land around one side 
of a large pond, and does not allow any 
winter or spring shooting there. Last 
July. 75 Black Ducks were counted on 
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his side of this pond, and these birds 
were reared there. On Fisher’s Island, 
New York, breeding Ducks increased so 
rapidly, under a few years of spring pro- 
tection, that there was good shooting in 
the fall on the island, while on the oppo- 
site shore, in Connecticut, where spring 
shooting was then allowed, there were 
few, if any, Ducks. 

Wherever any state has passed and 
enforced a law protecting wild-fowl in 
spring, Ducks, and in some cases, Geese, 
which had been driven out, have come 
back to breed and increased rapidly in 
numbers. They are coming back now to 
Massachusetts. All this shows how even 
local spring protection in the North in- 
creases the birds. 

The law to be effective must be uni- 
form, with all shooting and sale stopped. 
Otherwise there is continual temptation 
to lawbreaking. If there is a close season 
and an open market here, there will be a 
continued demand for birds from the 
South for our markets, so long as they 
remain open. Therefore, open markets 
bring about the destruction of our birds 
and others in the South, while the law 
protects them from the gunner here. If 
the shooting of a single species is allowed 
during the close season, all species will be 
shot. A law which permits the shooting 
of Brant only, on Long Island, during the 
spring, has resulted in the killing and 
marketing of all kinds of protected Ducks 
in spring, and the people of New York 
State have now repealed that law. 

The present law in Massachusetts 
should be sustained, as it corrects all 
these evils. 

Our Massachusetts Law now prohibits 
the shooting and sale of Swans and Wood 
Ducks at all times, and the killing and 
sale of all species of Wild Ducks, Geese 
and Brant annually from December 31 
to September 15. 

After having passed the New York Sen- 
ate and being favorably reported by the 
Fish and Game Committee of the Assem- 
bly, the bill extending the open season on 
water fowl to April 1 was lost in the 
Assembly by a vote of 68 to 73.—T. G. P. 


Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The Dial. 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


“A charming book of interest to every naturalist or student of natural history.’ 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

“The author has succeeded in presenting to his readers clearly and vividly a vast 
amount of useful information.”’— Philadelphia Press. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00. Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one-hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 

“No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.’’—Phila. Ledger. 


12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’” Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.” —The Nation. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


4. Horace McFaa.ano Co., Mr. Preasant Press, Haraiseurc, Pa. 


''No one can read this book without feeling a closer touch of 
friendship with the forms of bird-life about him.’’—New York Times 


Camps and Cruises 


OF AN 


Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the 
eight years in which he was gathering material for the now- 
famous ‘habitat groups” of birds at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


 Emphatically the re 
of A notable contri- 


bution to bird-lore.’’ 
—The Dial 


most noteworthy 
late bird books.,'’ 
The Oélogist 


“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction. which this 
volume of adventure and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped 
for his work, must have for the bird-lover.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


By Frank M. Chapman 


Curator of Ornithology of the American 
Museum of Natural History 


With 250 Photographs from Nature by the Author. 
Svo. cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 
Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 29 W. 32nd St., New York 


